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America 
and 
The World War 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


“The most important lesson for the 
United States to learn from the present 
war is the vital need that it shall at once 
take steps to prepare.” 

Here, in this one vigorous sentence 
of the Foreword, is stated the thesis 
of the book. Following this definite 
plan, he works out with careful argu- 
ment his reasons for believing that 
“all the actions of the ultra-pacifists 
for a generation past, all their peace 
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Thought 
of Heinrich von 


Treitschke 
By H. W. Carless Davis 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
In addition to giving an account of 
the early life of Treitschke and his rela- 
tions with Bismarck, the book contains 
an exposition of the political philosophy 
now in vogue in Germany, showing how 
the thought of Treitschke was influ- 
enced by the events of his own life- 
time, and how his famous lectures on 
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special India paper. A delightful volume in every 
way, the thin paper making a compact handy size 
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GOLDEN POEMS contains more of 
everyone's favorites than any other collection 
at a popular price, and has besides the very 
best of the many fine poems that have been 
written in the last few years. 


GOLDEN POEMS (by British and 
American Authors) has 550 selections from 
300 writers, covering the whole range of 
English literature. 


GOLDEN POEMS is a fireside volume 
for the thousands of families who love poetry. 
It is meant for those who cannot afford all 
the collected works of their favorite poets — 
it offers the poems they like best, a// in one 
volume. 


The selections in GOLDEN POEMSare 
classified according to their subjects: BY THE 
FIRESIDE; NATURE’S VOICES; DREAMS 
AND FANCIES; FRIENDSHIP AND SYM- 
PATHY; LOVE; LIBERTY AND PATRIOT- 
ISM; BATTLE ECHOES; HUMOR; PATHOS 
AND SORROW; THE BETTER LIFE; SCAT- 
TERED LEAVES. 


GOLDEN POEMS, with its wide appeal, 
attractively printed and beautifully bound, 
makes an especially appropriate gift. 


Flexible blue cloth binding, red under gold edges. 
$2.75 met 
Fall brown Morocco, under goid edges, $4.00 net 
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THE CAREFUL 
INVESTOR 


By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEAD, Ph.D. 
Professor of Finance, University of Pennsylvania 


290 pages, $1.50 net, postage extra 


Portland Oregonian: 
**A valuable book for the general public.’’ 


Commercial and Financial World, N.Y. C.: 


“Another exceptionally timely book. . . What 
Dr. Mead has to say will come as a revelation to 
numbers of readers who have speculated, or who 
may be tempted to speculate, in Wall Street, or to 
take an interest in this, that or the other ‘scheme.’ 
It is well written and of absorbing interest.’ 
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BOOKS OF OUTSTANDING WORTH 


Ralph Connor 
THE PATROL OF THE SUN DANCE TRAIL 


Like THE SKY PILOT, Connor's latest novel lives on, not merely in the book-shops but in the hearts of its 
readers, because of its drama, its tenderness of young love. Its hero is the ideal of virility—Corporal Cameron 
of the North West Mounted Police, who through blinding blizzard and the perilous mountain night followed 
tirelessly on the trail of an Indian traitor. 

“The spirit of the open spaces; the beauty of the frontier that holds men surely under its subtle spell, in a story 
of crowding incident.”—Boston Transcript. 


Decorative jacket and end-papers. Net, $1.25 
Marie Corelli 'NNOCENT: Her Fancy and His Fact 


Because for years Miss Corelli has made this her labor of love, it promises to keep on appealing to her readers 
as has THELMA, the Irish lassie who laughed and dreamed, rode through the golden leagues of the wheatlands, 
fought gamely for love, and smiled her way into the sympathies of thousands of readers. 

“With consummate skill, the whole heart of a woman is shown to us. Innocent is one of the heroines that will 
never be forgotten.” —W. Robertson Nicoll. Net, $1.35 


Gilbert Parker YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK 


The months merely increase the aed of this new tale of the Northwest, in which Parker has added to the 
strength of THE RIGHT OF WAY a new sweetness in the picture of Kitty Tynan. 


illustrations, end-papers and jacket in color. Net, $1.25 
Hugh Walpole THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 


That the permanent gt pope of FORTITUDE does not indicate that Walpole is a ‘‘one-book man” is proven 
by the growing vogue of his latest novel, THE DUCHESS OF WREXE, the story of democracy’s triumph over 
age-rotten aristocracy. Net, $1.40 


Horace Annesley Vachell QUINNEYS’ 


The best salesmen for QUINNEYS’ are the thousands of people who are reading it, talking it, pushing it with 
that irresistible force which can come only from their loving it. Net, $1.25 


Baroness Orczy THE LAUGHING CAVALIER 


The story of the ancestor of THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL, a slashing, rollicking, courtly blade of 1600, with 
the author’s remarkable power of making a past age real. Net, $1.35 


J.D Beresford THE HOUSE IN DEMETRIUS ROAD 


There are about 50,000 people in the United States who definitely appreciate a profound realistic novel. This 
story of a man’s fight against losing his grip on himself is such realism. Are you one of the 50,000? If not, you 
are so unfortunate as to lose the delight of seeing the spectacle of life itself. Net, $1.30 


Irvin S. Cobb EUROPE REVISED 


The merriest travel chronicle, and a shrewd picture of what Europe really is. 
Hiustrations by JOHN T. McCUTCHEON. Net, $1.50 


Mrs. Parnell CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


This is the famous story of the great romance of Ireland’s uncrowned king, by his widow, which has daily been 
arousing greater admiration and more bitter protests. Two vols., illustrated. Net, 00. 


G. A. Birmingham FROM DUBLIN TO CHICAGO 


Pleasant pictures of America by the famous Irish humorist, author of GENERAL JOHN REGAN. Net, $1.50 
At All Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers 


Thirty-eight West Thirty-second Street, New York 
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New and Forthcoming Macmillan Books 





Fiction, Poetry, Drama 


A FAR COUNTRY 
which will arouse en yy Mr. Ay $s new novel, 


onener, “The Inside of the Cup.” ano cf On Guat eaeaa 
of modern novels. $1.50. Ready in May 


BEALBY 
By H. G. wanse, Mr. Wells’ new novel, filled with the 
the fiction 


colin ul humor which of the autho 
The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman, 





Ready in March, $1.35 


MRS. MARTIN’S MAN 
By St. ST. p vont G. ERVINE. A new novel of Irish home 
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By FANNIE STEARNS DAVIS (Mrs. A. McK. » Citent. 
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Ready January 27 
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Sir F. nd tx poem Twenty-nine A Robert 
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PHILIP THE KING and Other Poems 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. A new im 
verse, i i Mr. " 
the European War. 


THE PRESENT HOUR 
Wo AoW a MACKAYE. Vital poems 4 


Government, Politics, Economics, Agriculture, Etc. 


THE LIFE of I BENJAMIN DISRAELI 
of Beaconsfield 


By. W. FP. MONYPENNY and G. E. BUCKLE. Volume 
Just published. 

a ens and astute statesman that England ever pro- 

duced. “Volume III contains the stirring ony 

of the career which —_ marked out and gueeed 98 Fe 

7 patience and dauntless courage.""—New Yor 

Tribu Three volumes now ready. Each $3.00 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPETITION 


By LIROOL a. x es survey of the 
cial geography 0! two great con- 
nected trade areas. Ready shortly 


ARTIFICIAL WATERWAYS 
OF THE WORLD 


By A. BARTON HEPBURN. The best authoritative work 
on the canalized highways of trade of the } — A 3 
1.25 


ECONOMICS OF EFFICIENCY 
By ——- A. BRISCO. Efficiency essentials anal 
and their application clearly pointed out. 1.50 


PRINCIPLES of FRUIT GROWING 


By L. H. BAILEY. Twentieth Edition. The text of this 
standard work revised throughout. Ready shortly 





THE PHILIPPINES: Past a and Present 
,DEAN C. WORCES and enlarged edi! 
“a timely wa oo 6 ae t. 
interest.’ Richly illustr 2 vols. $6.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT 
By LIEUT.-COL. L. H. HOLT. The pri of — 
aS Cen Sees Sas eer 
ments. Ready Gunaty 23 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE and EXCHANGE 
By HARRY GUNNISON BROWN, Ph.D. A_ ready 

erence work on the m and advantages of inter- 
national commerce. $1.50 


PROPERTY AND CONTRACT 
By RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D., LL.D. x important book 
on the modern 


relations of propert contract to the 
distribution of wealth. ses 2 vols. 


JUDGING LIVE STOCK 
By CARL WARREN GAY, D.V.M., B.S.A. A valuable 
iaaaine = explaining the principles, and = gy ¥ rs 
PLANT BREEDING 


By L. H. BAILEY. Revised by A. W. Gilbert. A revised 
to date edition leas - >< - 
Ready shortly 


Philosophy, Ethics, Religion, Education 


READINGS IN POLITICAL 


PHILOSOPHY - 


MODERN RELIGIOUS 
MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


By J. N. Pangyaes. | A comers apemees veg oA Em 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
ITS FAITH AND ORDER 


GEORGE -pso Dean Hodges’s valuable manual 
pA ~~ ~4 inf of Epi doctrine and discipline. 
Ready in January 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 


By H. 8. CURTIS. An expert qoustteontion of the educa- 
tional ape fA dy by the former Secretary of meee 
Association of 





INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF ETHICS 


By THEODORE DsLAGUNA. A new elemen’ 
ment of the principles of ethics, revealing the great 
ment the science has undergone in recent years. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF THE CHURCH 
With Regard to Its Message and Program 
By PAUL MOORE STRAYER. - Sages lucid cid pias 
nd the efficient modernization of th A — +o — _ 
THE. LESSON IN APPRECIATION 


By F.H. HAYWARD. An interesting presentation of ideas 
in teaching literature and music. Ready in January 


OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY 


By WILLIAM A. McKEEVER. Invaluable for child 
instruction, giving methods of organization and list of books 
for child study groups. 
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AN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Professor Brander Matthews is of the opin- 
ion that American literature has no existence 
apart from English literature. His opinion, 
since he is nothing if not orthodox in his view 
of literature, is probably that of the majority 
of those who have considered the point. We 
are inclined to agree with him as to the fact. 
But Professor Matthews offers an explanation 
which is something more than an interpreta- 
tion of history. It is a bold prophecy of the 
future. And who agrees with a prophet? 

Professor Matthews says, in his Introduc- 
tion to ‘“‘The Oxford Book of American 
Essays,’’ that: 

“Of course, when we consider it carefully we 

cannot fail to see that the literature of a language 
is one and indivisible and that the nativity or the 
domicile of those who make it matters nothing. 
Just as Alexandrian literature is Greek, so Amer- 
ican literature is English; and as Theocritus de- 
mands inelusion in any account of Greek literature, 
so Thoreau cannot be omitted from any history of 
English literature as a whole. The works of 
Anthony Hamilton and Rousseau, Mme. de Stael 
and M. Maeterlinck are not more indisputably a 
part of the literature of the French age than 
the works of Franklin and Emerson, of Hawthorne 
and Poe are part of the literature of the English 
language.” 
In other words, American literature is a part 
of English literature and must always and 
inevitably continue to be so—unless we on 
this side of the Atlantic should develop a new 
language. 

It is only fair to add that after having thus 
denied the possibility of nationality in litera- 
ture (within the same language), Professor 
Matthews goes on to admit that owing to a 
slight difference in the social atmosphere and 
the social organization of the United States 
there is ‘‘an indefinable and intangible flavor 
which distinguishes’’ Franklin, Emerson, 
Walt Whitman, and Mark Twain from Steele, 
Carlyle, Browning, and Lamb; that the writ- 
ers of this country ‘‘cannot help having the 
note of their own nationality.’’ But it is evi- 
dent that he considers the difference subtle 
rather than important. 

Whether the difference is important or not 
depends on whether it is now as great as it 
will ever be. It has not in the least occurred 
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to Professor Matthews that the time may come 
when life in the United States will-be as differ- 
ent from life in the British Isles as life in 
Russia now is. But that is among the possi- 
bilities of the future. 

An identity of language may be the strong- 
est connection between two nations. Language 
is the mother of ideas; indeed, words are 
ideas. To own the same language has always 
meant to own the same feeling about funda- 
mental things. However greatly the next cen- 
tury may change either the Americans or the 
English, they will tend strongly to remain 
together in their conception of life, not 
merely because many of the same forces will 
act upon both but because each will so easily 
communicate and exchange with the other. 

Nevertheless, there are political, geograph- 
ical, and racial factors which may profoundly 
modify our present likeness to England. The 
case of politics, particularly of international 
relations, has been discussed so much that we 
need only mention it. The great war in Eu- 
rope may not affect us in any direct or impor- 
tant way; it may not greatly affect the future 
of the British Isles. But the possibilities are 
obvious enough. The effects of geographical 
conditions on national character have only 
begun to be studied, and are little understood ; 
but the idea that the climate of the United 
States is producing an American type, distinct 
from the British, may be something more than 
an academic theory; and climate is only one 
of several aspects of geography. The part 
which race plays in making national character 
is, of course, the most important; and nothing 
is clearer than that the blood of the American 
people is no longer the blood of the British 
Isles. 

It is true that the English, Scotch, and Irish 
founded the republic ; and their ideas—politi- 
eal, social, and moral —still dominate it. The 
twenty or thirty American essayists whom 
Professor Matthews has included in his an- 
thology are those of men whose ancestors came 
from the British Isles. And if two of the most 
inexcusable defects of his choice were cor- 
rected, the omission of Mark Twain and the 
inclusion of Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, this 
fact would not be altered. Indeed, it is a typi- 
eal fact. American writers have so far been 
quite as English in blood as they have been in 
language. The same could be said of nineteen 
out of twenty Americans distinguished by 
other than literary achievement from 1776 to 





now. It could almost be said of the educated 
classes. The proportion of English names in 
a list of the undergraduates at Dartmouth or 
Princeton or Harvard is still large, though not 
as large as it was. It is only when one exam- 
ines the roll of Columbia, where Jewish names 
are very numerous; or of Wisconsin, where it 
is German names; or of Minnesota, where it is 
Norse names, that the coming change is appar- 
ent. The immigrants from the south of 
Europe, even the Russians, will be slower to 
send their sons and daughters to the universi- 
ties than the immigrants of Teutonic stock 
have been. But whether they send them or 
not, they will need only to remain here to 
modify us. 

The battle of ideas is never still. We think 
of the German citizens of this country as 
differing with the older American stock only 
in respect to the institution of beer, of the 
Norse peoples as distinguished by no differ- 
ence of custom or ideas, of the Jews as a race 
peculiarly adaptable; and as for the Italians, 
the Greeks, the Slavs—we think they do 
not count at all. We should know better. 
We should realize that when ‘‘Who’s Who’’ 
no longer presents a preponderance of Brit- 
ish names, American institutions will have 
changed. 

But in addition to the battle of ideas there 
is the struggle of blood, which is only occasion- 
ally fought out with rifles as it is now being 
fought out in Europe. All the white races 
represented in America are beginning to in- 
termarry. But biology does not promise that 
the result will be a composite type in which 
the characters we call Anglo-Saxon will 
predominate. We in America may remain 
descendants of British ancestors in those char- 
acters which we care most about, we may 
continue our present institutions — though it 
is to be hoped that we shall be able to ex- 
change some of them for better ones — but we 
have no guarantee that this is in the nature of 
things. Indeed, we know that there is no 
assimilation of races without modification. 
We cannot be certain that so much as the 
language will remain to us. Our vernacular 
may be so modified that there will be more 
difference between the speech of an American 
and an Englishman than there is now between 
the speech of an Italian and a Spaniard. 

But long before that happens we shall have 
begun to produce an American literature dis- 
tinct from English literature. 
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CASUAL COMMENT. 


NATURE-STUDY TRANSMUTED INTO LITERA- 
TURE is what the reader finds, to his delight, 
in the books of such gifted naturalists as 
White of Selborne, Richard Jefferies, Tho- 
reau, Professor Fabre, Mr. John Burroughs, 
and that other John so commonly associated 
with ‘‘John of the birds,’’ namely, John 
Muir, or ‘‘John of the mountains.’’ Wide- 
spread is the regret caused by the death, on 
the day before Christmas, of the famous dis- 
coverer of glaciers, explorer of the wilds of 
many lands, geologist, naturalist, and writer 
(of too few books). Mr. Muir was born at 
Dunbar, Scotland, April 21, 1838; received 
a Spartan upbringing at the hands of a 
father who belonged decidedly to the old 
school; migrated with that parent and a 
brother and sister to this country in 1849, 
rural Wisconsin being the goal of their pil- 
grimage; won for himself a university educa- 
tion, or such branches thereof as appealed to 
him, at Madison; and thereafter became a 
wandering student of the wonders of the uni- 
verse as displayed in more or less accessible 
quarters of this planet. Honorary degrees 
and society memberships and other distinc- 
tions came to him unsought, in sufficient 
abundance, and his name as author is at- 
tached to ‘‘The Mountains of California,’’ 
“‘Our National Parks,’’ ‘‘Stickeen, the Story 
of a Dog,’’ ‘‘My First Summer in the 
Sierra,’’ ‘‘The Yosemite,’’ and the extremely 
interesting account of his boyhood and youth 
which was the last book to come from his 
hand, though his fertility in magazine and 
other periodical articles continued to a later 
date. But he was too restless, too eager to be 
doing and seeing, to submit willingly to the 
drudgery, as he regarded it, of authorship. 
Perhaps he acquired an early distaste for the 
printed page, as contrasted with the mar- 
vellous book of nature, under the harsh 
discipline of his Dunbar schoolmaster, who 
compelled him to learn Latin and French and 
English grammars by heart, and of his father, 
who piled on top of that an immense amount 
of Bible-reading, making the boy commit to 
Memory sO many verses every day that, as 
the victim himself says, in terms that are 
hardly credible, by the time he was eleven 
years old he ‘‘had about three-fourths of the 
Old Testament and all of the New by heart 
and by sore flesh. I could,’’ he continues, 
“‘recite the New Testament from the begin- 
ning of Matthew to the end of Revelation 
without a single stop’’—which, if true, would 
put even Macaulay’s feats of memory in the 
shade. Butall this was a weariness and a vexa- 
tion to the outdoor enthusiast whe, when his 





father told him and his brother Davy that 
they need not learn their lessons for the next 
day, for they were ‘‘gan to America the 
morn,’’ looked forward with ecstasy to the 
land where there was ‘‘no more grammar, but 
boundless woods full of mysterious good 
things, trees full of sugar, growing in ground 
full of gold; hawks, eagles, pigeons, filling 
the sky; millions of birds’ nests, and no 
gamekeepers to stop us in all the wild, happy 
land.’’ 


THE MIND’S GAMBOL is not the least of intel- 
lectual recreations. It is a pastime in which 
many a nimble-witted writer has found keen 
delight, to the no small enjoyment of his 
readers. Walter Bagehot confessed his love 
for playing with his mind, as he phrased it. 
Emily Dickinson’s wit was what her sister, in 
writing of her soon after her death, called 
‘*a Damascus blade gleaming and glancing in 
the sun.’’ Colonel Higginson, her correspon- 
dent and trusted friend for a quarter of a 
century, wrote of her fondness for ‘‘phrases 
so emphasized as to seem very wantonness 
of over-statement, as if she pleased herself 
with putting into words what the most ex- 
travagant might possibly think without say- 
ing.’’ Her niece, in selecting and editing 
some passages of intimate correspondence for 
the current ‘‘ Atlantic,’’ says that ‘‘the joy of 
mere words was to Aunt Emily like red and 
yellow balls to the juggler,’’ and speaks felici- 
tously of ‘‘the gambol of her mind on paper,’’ 
and of her pen ‘‘scarcely hitting the paper 
long enough to make her communication intel- 
ligible.’’ One might liken her style to the 
humming-bird, come and gone with a flash 
and a whir —‘‘a resonance of emerald, a rush 
of cochineal,’’ as she herself expresses it in 
some exquisite lines on that coruscating epi- 
tome of life and fire. Characteristic was her 
shy way of communicating by little scraps of 
letters with her brother’s family next door, 
‘‘a hedge away,’’ as she put it, and separated 
by a lawn ‘‘crossed by a ribbon path just wide 
enough for two who love.’’ From the above- 
mentioned epistolary fragments a few spark- 
ling bits may here be not out of place. Their 
epigram sometimes verges on obscurity; but 
to be obscure, argues Coleridge, is sometimes 
complimentary to the reader. Here is a cryp- 
tic passage: ‘‘To do a magnanimous thing 
and take one’s self by surprise, if one is not 
in the habit of him, is precisely the finest 
of joys. Not to do a magnanimous thing, 
notwithstanding it never be known, notwith- 
standing it cost us existence, is rapture her- 
self spurn.’’ And again: ‘‘To the faithful, 
absence is condensed presence. To the others 
—but there are no others.’’ To an absent 
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friend she writes: ‘‘So busy missing you I 
have not tasted Spring. Should there be 
other Aprils we will perhaps dine.’’ Her 
oddly apposite choice of adjectives is almost 
startling. A little nephew is told by her that 
‘*Vinnie and Grandma and Maggie all give 
their love, Pussy her striped respects.’’ Often 
her little message takes the form of verse. 
Here is a picture of ineluctable fate : 
“Tt stole along so stealthy, 

Suspicion it was done 

Was dim as to the wealthy 

Beginning not to own.” 


A Mark Twain or THE GHETTO — Solo- 
mon Rabinowitz is his name, Sholom Alei- 
chem his pseudonym—is writing for the 
Yiddish press of New York stories that are 
said to be the delight of their readers; but 
Yiddish is so little familiar to the majority of 
New Yorkers, and of Americans in general, 
that it grieves one to think of the number of 
laughs and chuckles that will die unborn for 
the lack of a wiser choice, on Mr. Rabinowitz’s 
part, in selecting his literary vehicle. From 
his home city comes the report that he found 
himself interned (to all practical purposes) 
in Germany last summer by the outbreak of 
the war, and it was only when his admirers 
on Manhattan Island, learning of his plight 
and bewailing the enforced suspension of his 
contribution to their merriment, clubbed to- 
gether and effected his deliverance, that he 
was able to return to these shores and resume 
his literary activities. In a passage, ostensi- 
bly autobiographic, translated for the Boston 
‘**Transeript,’’ he says: ‘‘I am a Droschnar, 
which means I came from Droschna, a small 
town of the Poliver district—a very small 
town. To-day Droschna is already a city, 
with trains and a railroad station. When it 
became a railroad station the whole world 
envied us. Just think! a railroad! Every- 
body thought it was a godsend, a chance of 
making a living. We would all grow rich, all 
begin shovelling goid. Jews from the sur- 
rounding villages began pouring into the city. 
The inhabitants began rebuilding their houses 
and enlarging their stores; the tax on meat 
was raised. We began to think of getting a 
new butcher, of building a new synagogue, 
and of putting aside another field for a ceme- 
tery. All in all, it was a great time.’’ A 
touch of Mark Twain makes itself felt in the 
cemetery enterprise, but probably this author 
would like better to be commended for his 
own merits than for any borrowed (even un- 
consciously borrowed) excellence. His fun 
seems to be all his own, at times not over- 
refined, but what great humorist has escaped 
that criticism ? 





BrsuiopaTHoLoey, if the word is allowable, 
was the subject of some characteristic re- 
marks from Dr. Samuel McChord Crothers in 
a recent talk before the Springfield (Mass.) 
Women’s Club. Playfully posing as the 
mouthpiece of his friend Bagster, founder of 
the Bibliopathic Institute for the Book Treat- 
ment, the speaker discoursed entertainingly 
and wittily on ‘‘The Therapeutic Value of 
Literature.’’ A new definition of literature 
was, in passing, struck out somewhat as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Literature is a vast stock of thoughts 
in a variety of forms that have been thought 
over by interesting people and have become 
so organized that they are not only food but 
medicine for others.’’ Considering a book as 
a literary prescription put up by a competent 
person, the lecturer goes on to say that ‘‘a 
proper prescription contains four constitu- 
ents,—-a basis, or chief ingredient, an adju- 
tant to assist the action, a corrective to lessen 
any evil effects, and a vehicle to make it suit- 
able for administration and pleasant to the 
patient. These constituents may be used to 
test the literary style of books. For instance, 
Henry James, one of whose sentences may be 
read at one sitting, has a sound basis, with 
parenthetical clauses to provide the vehicle, a 
corrective to lessen any evil effects, but lacks 
the adjutant to quicken the action.’’ In 
similar pleasant vein the speaker observes that 
‘*the young people of each generation are the 
poison squad for the new books. If they sur- 
vive, then the older people, whose maxim is 
‘safety first,’ begin to take up the same books. 
Then there are the counter-irritants, often 
confused with true stimulants. A counter- 
irritant makes the patient forget irritation in 
one part of the body by creating disturbance 
in another part. In medicine, mustard and 
turpentine are counter-irritants; in literary 
values George Bernard Shaw is the best 
counter-irritant. This is the type of book that 
makes you feel bad in a new spot. They 
make you see yourself as those see you who 
don’t like you.”’ 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


A BLAST FROM LONDON. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

It is interesting, as it is perhaps flattering, to see 
myself bracketed with the late Lord Tennyson (in 
your leader of November 1 on “ The Younger Gen- 
eration ” as a sort of alternate cock-shy for warring 
poets, but I cannot admit that you have accurately 
defined the issue. This issue as I see it is not 
whether young poets “ believe ” in me or in Tenny- 
son, but whether or no they believe that poetry had 
traditions, even traditional freedoms before, say, 
1876; whether poetry is good or bad according to 
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some standard derivable from the full mass of 
poetry of Greece and China and France and the 
world generally, or whether poetry is good or bad 
according to the taste of American magazine editors 
of 1876. 

I still preserve the illusion that there once were 
American magazine editors who cared for litera- 
ture, as they conceived it. It may be that I am 
wrong, and that they have uniformly held the ecom- 
mercial viewpoint, which some of them now openly 
hold. It may be sheer idiotic idealism to contend 
that the editors of papers like “Harper’s Magazine” 
and “ The Century Magazine” are in positions of 
some power, and that their position entails some 
responsibility both to the public and to creative 
genius. In actual working I find that there can be, 
apparently, no truce between any of the honest 
men of my generation and these magazines. One 
finds editorial ignorance, and callousness to any 
standards save the fashion of 1876. One finds a 
rooted prejudice, a sheer cliff of refusal, against 
“matter too unfamiliar to our readers.” That 
phrase is used over and over again. A public that 
took as much interest in good literature as it takes 
in the tariff on wool, would drive out any editor 
who thus should set himself against all invention, 
all innovation, and all discovery. 

There is no culture that is not at least bilingual. 
We find an American editor (whom it would, of 
course, be a breach of confidence to name) who 
in 1912 or 1913 writes of Henri de Regnier and 
M. Remy de Gourmont as “these young men.” 
The rest of his sentence is to say that their work is 
unknown to him. Note that this lacuna in his 
mental decorations does not in the least chagrin 
him. He has no desire to add to his presumably 
superabundant knowledge. To say that the letters 
of a certain editor now admitted incompetent 
(even in America) and after long years dismissed, 
used to be handed about London as examples of the 
ineredibly ridiculous, is putting it mildly. 

No, cher monsieur, you put it wrongly when you 
say the young poets seem to care whether one 

ieve in me or in Tennyson. You should write, 
they care whether or no one has considered the 
standards of excellence to be found in Villon and 
the Greek anthology; they care whether the editors 
who criticize them have ever heard of Stendhal; 
whether one believe that verse should be as well 
written as prose; whether an author should be him- 
self or a mimicry. 

Anent which, take two sentences from the edito- 
Tials of “ The Century Magazine.” Note that the 

“new editor” of this magazine has been recom- 
mended to me as a “ progressive.” Here are his 
words : 

“We wish to make the fiction in this “eat come 
as near to truth as circumstances permit . 

Shades of Flaubert, and Stendhal, nl of every 
honest creator in letters! ! 

Second example: 

“The contributors make the magazine and the 
magazine makes the contributors.” 


There’s another nice chance for literature to come 
through the magazines. any first-class work 
of any sort ever been done to the specifications of a 





machine? And a machine for pleasing the popu- 
lace at that! 

No, cher monsieur, leave my name and my per- 
sonal reputation out of it. Ask whether the 
younger generation wants America to produce real 
literature or whether they want America to con- 
tinue, as she is at the present moment, a joke, a 
byword for the ridieulous in literature, an 
younger generation will answer you. 

Investigate the standards and the vitality of the 
standards of the “best editorial offices,” and see 
what spirit you find there. See whether they 
believe that art is, in any measure, discovery. See 
whether there is any care for good letters, even if 
they care enough for good letters to be in any way 
concerned in trying to find out what makes, and 
what makes for, good letters. 

Beyond this it seems to me that you make a mis- 
take im dubbing Mr. Henry James, for instance, an 
European. A deal of his work is about American 
subjects. Is a man less a citizen because he cares 
enough for letters to leave a country where the 
practice of them is, or at least seems, well-nigh 
impossible, in order that he may bequeath a heri- 
tage of good letters, even to the nation which has 
borne him? 

It is not that the yo generation has not 
tried to exist “at home.” It is that after years of 
struggle, one by one, they come abroad, or send 

ir manuscripts abroad for recognition; that 
they find themselves in the pages even of the 
“stolid and pre-Victorian ‘Quarterly’” before 
“hustling and modern America” has arrived at 
tolerance for their modernity. Exes Poump. 


London, December 26, 1914. 


ENTERTAINING GENIUS UNAWARES. 
(To the Editor of THe Drat.) 


An employer, in search of clerks, looked through 
the “situations wanted” column of a New York 
newspaper the other day and remarked, “ When I 
see the number of men who advertise for a position 
‘at anything’ and urge as a reason for their 
employment, the fact that they speak three or more 
languages, I feel less ashamed of the fact that I am 
a man of one tongue.” This is American reasoning 
right enough. If an accomplishment can not be 
eonverted into dollars and cents, it seems to us a 
useless possession. We prefer to read our foreign 
books in translation, and there is no doubt but that 
the professional translator usually gets more out of 
a foreign author than we ourselves could extract 
with the aid of a phrase-book and a bi-lingual dic- 
tionary. There are times, however, when our igno- 
rance of foreign literature becomes so obvious as to 
be embarrassing. When Sefior Ruben Dario ar- 
rived in New York not long ago, we went about 
asking one another, “ Who is this Dario, and what 
has he done?” And this same Dario is the fore- 
most poet in the Spanish tongue to-day, author of 
some twenty-odd books of poetry and prose, an 
acknowledged a classic writer by all Spanish- 
speaking peoples. Rosert J. Sxores. 


New York City, January 2, 1915. 
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SOME LESS AUTOCRATIC ASPECTS OF 
“CZAR” REED.* 


It is twelve years since Thomas B. Reed’s 
sudden and too-early death, and a few years 
more since he ceased, by his own choice, to be 
a conspicuous figure in our national govern- 
ment; but popular interest in his decidedly 
original yet typically American personality 
is still strong enough to ensure a welcome to 
Mr. Samuel W. McCall’s biography of the 
man, which has just appeared under the 
sanction and with the codperation of sur- 
viving members of the Reed family. Mr. 
McCall’s twenty years in Congress and the 
Maine statesman’s term of service in the same 
legislative body overlapped by six years; 
the two represented the same political party 
and had much in common in their political 
views and their high ideals of national policy; 
and therefore the younger is by no means 
unqualified to give a genuinely appreciative 
account of the other’s achievements in public 
life. It is this public rather than the more 
personal and private side of Mr. Reed that 
receives especial attention in the book, and 
such a survey naturally involves some discus- 
sion of the more important political questions 
with which he was concerned, though the 
biographer has shown commendable restraint 
in subordinating his own opinions to the 
presentation of those held by the subject of 
his biography. 

Reed’s large and richly endowed nature 
had qualities that remind us now of one and 
now of another illustrious character of his 
own or of an earlier time. In Yankee shrewd- 
ness, the apt use of homely illustration, readi- 
ness with a timely Biblical phrase or allusion, 
and, with it all, a sturdy advocacy of fair 
play, he was not unlike Lincoln, whom he was 
fond of quoting, on occasion, as when, in argu- 
ing against our Philippine policy, he cited 
Lincoln’s ‘‘government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.’’ Like Lincoln, he 
first made his mark as a country lawyer, ‘and 
he sat in his state legislature before passing 
to a more honored seat in Congress. Like 
Lincoln, too, he served his country in time of 
war— though it was in the navy, as acting 
assistant paymaster on board a gunboat, not 
in a land campaign against the Indians — 
and he likewise indulged in subsequent 
humorous reference to his martial exploits. 
In certain other aspects, not those of the 
statesman, he irresistibly suggests Mark 
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Twain, with whom he enjoyed a close friend- 
ship in his last years. He had Mr. Clemens’s 
habit of making his wife his confidant and 
adviser in the larger affairs of his calling. 
‘*She became his best critic, whose judgment 
he sought and followed,’’ says his biographer. 
‘*It was his habit to rehearse to her what- 
ever he wrote or proposed to speak upon 
important occasions. Among his unpublished 
manuscripts is one, brilliant but rather de- 
nunciatory in tone, which bears upon it the 
note in his handwriting, ‘Not published, by 
order of madam.’’’ How many a Mark 
Twain manuscript met with a similar fate at 
the hands of the judicious Mrs. Clemens! 
Curiously alike, also, the two men seem to 
have been in some of those minor preferences 
that betray character. Mark Twain’s fond- 
ness for his pet cats and kittens is notorious. 
Reed’s relish for certain characteristic quali- 
ties in Tabby and Tom was evident. A paper 
prepared by him on ‘‘Our Cat’’ (Anthony, 
originally called Cleopatra, until it was dis- 
covered that this name was inappropriate) 
has passages that might have been written by 
his illustrious contemporary. Like the au- 
thor of ‘‘The Innocents Abroad,’’ Reed was 
‘‘an indefatigable sightseer,’’ with a lively 
interest in foreign lands and a zest for for- 
eign travel. On one occasion at least the two 
men enjoyed an extended cruise in each 
other’s company in domestic waters, at the 
invitation of their common friend, H. H. 
Rogers, owner of the yacht ‘‘Kanawha.’’ For 
details see Mr. Paine’s biography of Mark 
Twain, and chapter twenty-two of the book 
under review. 

The record of Reed’s college course at Bow- 
doin shows him to have been a good scholar 
without strenuous effort, and a participant in 
all wholesome student activities, a member of 
his class crew, one of the editors of the college 
paper, active in a local chess club, and mighty 
in debate, being one of the leading spirits in 
the Bowdoin Debating Club as well as @ 
prominent member of the Peucinian Society, 
where this form of intellectual athletics was 
cultivated. Thrown partly upon his own 
resources for the payment of his college bills, 
he used to teach district school in the winter 
vacation, as was then the approved ‘custom of 
impecunious and ambitious collegians. But 
even with the best of will to make his way 
through and win his diploma, he found him- 
self so nearly stranded toward the end of his 
senior year that he had accepted the necessity 
of leaving college without a degree wher 
assistance was offered by William Pitt Fes- 
senden, father of Reed’s room-mate, and 
gratefully accepted. This timely provision of 
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funds was, of course, not forgotten by the 
beneficiary, who early repaid the loan with 
interest. School-teaching, law-study, and 
naval service filled the first few years after 
his graduation, but in 1865 he established 
himself in his native city of Portland as a 
practising lawyer, and less than three years 
later entered upon that course of political 
activity which was destined to extend nearly 
to the end of his life. Successively repre- 
sentative in the Maine legislature, senator in 
the same body, and attorney-general, he re- 
ceived the nomination and election to Con- 
gress from his district in 1876, and continued 
to represent that district until 1899. when the 
action of the administration in taking on the 
‘*last colonial curse of Spain’’ found him so 
little in sympathy with so un-American a 
course that he resigned his seat and retired to 
private life. Referring to the proposed plan 
of subjugating the Filipinos, he said to his 
trusted friend and secretary, Mr. Asher C. 
Hinds: ‘‘I have tried, perhaps not always 
unsuccessfully, to make the acts of my public 
life accord with my conscience, and I can not 
now do this thing.’’ This, too, when he had 
just been re-elected by the customary over- 
whelming majority to the succeeding Con- 
gress, and was sure of a renewal of the speak- 
ership, an office of which he had once declared 
that it had but one superior and no peer. 
That one superior, of course, was the presi- 
dency, to which he came near being nominated 
by the convention that finally gave its vote to 
McKinley in 1896. 


Without following more in detail the rise 
of Reed from a position of local to one of 
national if not worldwide fame, let us add a 
few characteristic utterances of his, as re- 
corded by his faithful biographer, and thus 
fix in mind more clearly what manner of man 
he was in his thought and word and action. 
From an address delivered at Portland in his 
earlier life, we select, partly for the benefit 
of young college graduates, the following: 

“Perhaps the most useless piece of furniture on 
the footstool for the first two or three years is the 
college graduate, whose scholarship was a comfort 
to the professors and an annoyance to his com- 
petitors. These years are a worry to the scholar 
himself. He has to take all that time to get right 
with the world, to find the other standards by 
which he must measure his efforts, and to realize 
the nothingness of the honors he has won.” 


To about the same period, or to one a little 
earlier, belongs a vigorous assertion of his 
religious beliefs and disbeliefs, addressed to 
the pastor of his church in Portland. There 
18 something rather refreshing in such pas- 
sages as this, for example: 





“TIT do not believe in an Atonement, because I 
cannot see its necessity. The whole idea strikes 
me as artificial. If all our sins and their effects 
are to be washed away by vicarious suffering and 
we are to find ourselves pure and perfect when we 
touch the other shore, the problem of ‘Recognition 
in Heaven’ is going to be terribly complicated. It 
is needless perhaps to say that I am not persuaded 
of the ‘fall of man’; and as for that apotheosis of 
lounging, the life in the Garden of Eden, I believe 
in it as little as I do in the Saturnia Regna. If 
that Paradise had ever existed and man had grown 
up in it, it would have been merely a Paradise of 
fools. It is only by fighting the devil that we ever 
get to be anything.” 

In an address on the tariff question, given 
at Philadelphia in 1884, occurs a passage in 
somewhat the same tone as the foregoing, 
which is separated from it by twenty-one 
years in time. 

“ The forces of evil are as continuous and deter- 
mined as the forces of right, and I am sorry to say 
that right is only right by a very small majority 
that has got to be kept up every day. This world 
is one where we cannot always have our own way. 
There have been times when I have not been able 
to have mine. Therefore a good many men that I 
would have liked to punish are still flourishing 
upon the earth. Life is a perpetual source of dis- 
appointment. You can never do what you would 
like to do. You have always to do the best thing 
you can do.” 


Among Reed’s papers after his death was 
found one on the subject of Imperialism, ap- 
parently written, says Mr. McCall, during the 
negotiation of the Treaty of Paris and while 
McKinley was touring the West and deliver- 
ing orations on ‘‘Destiny.’’ Here is a frag- 
ment of that paper: 

“ Human selfishness ades all human life. It 
is the mainspring of Some action. Any man’s 
selfishness would wreck all his surroundings were 
it not for the antidote, which is the selfishness of 
all the rest. Therefore if men are to be justly 
governed they must participate in government. 
Do I mean to say that al] men are of equal power? 
No, they cannot be. But give every man equal 
rights, and intellect and wisdom will justify them- 
selves by persuading where they have no power to 
command.” 

A good, what may even be called a breath- 
ing, likeness of one eminent statesman by 
another is offered to the fortunate reader of 
this book. A more ‘‘intimate’’ biography 
will perhaps some day be prepared by another 
hand; but meanwhile we are grateful for this 
excellent presentation of the eminent Speaker. 


Percy F. BicKNELL. 








The fifth volume of “The Dramatic Works of 
Gerhart Hauptmann ” will be published this month 
by Mr. B. W. Huebsch. 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR.* 


It is not too much to expect that the present 
war in Europe will afford inspiration and fur- 
nish subject-matter for a large number of very 
good books and for a few really great ones. 
None, however, of the second category, and 
very few of the first, have as yet made their 
appearance. In recent weeks there have come 
into the hands of the reviewer more than a 
dozen books whose publication is to be 
ascribed, with but an exception or two, en- 
tirely to the war. There is not in the lot one 
volume which does not bear evidence of haste 
in preparation, or in publication, or in both. 
Some are written in English of which a good 
journalist would be ashamed. Some are in- 
complete and utterly superficial treatises upon 
their respective subjects. Not one of them 
contains that useful and in these days not 
uncommon device known as an index. 

The country which to date has attracted the 
attention of writers and publishers chiefly is 
Germany. Whether or not the Germans are 
responsible for the war, their purposes, meth- 
ods, and exploits comprise the most dynamic 
and interesting factors in the situation. Fur- 
thermore, the war literature which is printed 
in America or despatched across the Atlantic 
for American consumption emanates mainly 
from English or other quarters where the de- 
sire is to describe the ambitions, real or 
assumed, of Germany in all their iniquity and 
to portray the German menace in all its sup- 
posed seriousness. Of authoritative and read- 
able English and American books on Germany 
there were already, when the war began, 
many. There were studies of German policy, 
surveys of German history, monographs on the 
Kaiser, printed collections of the Kaiser’s 
speeches, and works on German sea-power, 
militarism, socialism, government, and a host 
of other concerns. The general reader who 
would know Germany accurately —in so far 
at least as a country can be known accurately 
through the reading of books about it — can- 
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not be admonished too strongly to use the 
books of the past ten years liberally and those 
of the past three months sparingly. 

There is an opportunity for some one to 
write a substantial book in which shall be 
traced the origins and development of the 
spirit of militarism in modern Germany. 
Until this task shall have been performed, per- 
sons interested in this subject will be obliged 
to search out the information they desire in 
masses of documents, and especially in the vol- 
uminous writings of great German militarists 
of the type of Nietzsche and Treitschke. Al- 
ready the stimulation of interest in the subject 
has been considerable; and to meet the de- 
mand for information which has arisen, enter- 
prising publishers have put on the market a 
number of books consisting of translated pas- 
sages from the writings of Treitschke. Of two 
at present on the reviewer’s desk, the lesser in 
size and importance is ‘‘Selections from 
Treitschke’s Lectures on Politics,’’ translated 
by Mr. Adam L. Gowans. The selections here 
given have the merit of following the original 
very closely, and they cover a range of topics 
sufficiently representative to enable the hur- 
ried reader to obtain from them a very fair 
idea of the trend of Treitschke’s thought. 
More important, however, because fuller and 
accompanied by an extended study of Treit- 
schke’s life and work, is Hausrath’s ‘‘Treit- 
schke: His Doctrine of Imperial Destiny and 
of International Relations.’’ The extracts 
here given relate exclusively to military and 
international affairs, and, being fairly copious, 
they serve very well to exhibit the great 
apostle of Pan-Germanism at his best. Haus- 
rath was an intimate friend of Treitschke, and 
his biographical sketch has the advantages and 
disadvantages which may be expected to arise 
from such authorship. He depicts with 
marked success the colorful personality of his 
hero and incidentally gives a very good ac- 
count of the life of German university pro- 
fessors a generation ago. But his enthusiasm 
for his subject leads to an estimate of Treit- 
schke’s scholarship which is hardly borne out 
at every point by the facts. 

Of the making of books about the Kaiser 
there is no end. One of the many issued in 
recent weeks bears the title ‘‘ The Real Kaiser: 
An Illuminating Study’’ and has been pub- 
lished anonymously, first in England and sub- 
sequently in the United States. We are told 
that the author has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities to study his subject at close quarters. 
This may be true; and it cannot be denied 
that here and there he has a shrewd inter- 
pretation and employs telling phrases. He 
relates a number of episodes that have not 
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hitherto reached English readers. But inaccu- 
racies are numerous, notably in the chapter in 
which an attempt is made to describe the 
structure and operation of the imperial gov- 
ernmental system; and the book is further 
marred by an occasional unnecessary expres- 
sion of anti-German sentiment. 

A better piece of work is Mr. George Saun- 
ders’s ‘‘ Builder and Blunderer.’’ The author 
of this book was for many years Berlin corre- 
spondent of the London ‘‘Morning Post’’ and 
of the London ‘‘Times,’’ and his opportunity 
to go behind the scenes was without doubt 
exceptional. The book opens with a reason- 
ably accurate description of the German posi- 
tion at the Kaiser’s accession, and of the events 
attending the accession ; but the major portion 
of it is devoted to an analysis of the Kaiser’s 
foreign policy and of his ‘‘German world- 
policy.’’ It is maintained that, despite con- 
trary appearances which deceived many, the 
Kaiser has been at all times since his accession 
the principal menace to the peace of the world, 
and in substantiation of the view a long chain 
of incidents in the diplomatic and political 
history of the past quarter-century is re- 
counted. The world, it is affirmed, has been 
supremely disappointed in the development of 
a character which originally seemed uncom- 
monly promising. 

Only a few days before the outbreak of the 
present war there was published in Germany 
a book written by Colonel Frobenius and bear- 
ing a title which may be translated as ‘‘The 
German Empire’s Hour of Destiny.’’ The 
book won the unreserved praise of the German 
Crown Prince, and of the Prussian militarists 
generally. The author took as the basis of his 
work a book written a few years ago by an 
American student of politics, namely Mr. 
Homer Lea’s ‘‘The Day of the Saxon.’’ In 
this volume Mr. Lea pictured the dangers 
which threatened the British Empire, arising 
from its decline in fitness for war, coupled 
with the growing ascendancy and lordliness 
of Germany and Japan. Germany was con- 
ceived to be the most dangerous opponent, and 
the somewhat fantastic idea was exploited that 
England’s original mistake lay in her permit- 
ting the unification of Germany to take place. 
Mr. Lea’s practical proposition was that Great 
Britain should create an adequate army and 
proceed to the annihilation of her chief con- 


tinental rival. Colonel Frobenius similarly 
maintained that a titanic conflict between 
Great Britain and Germany was inevitable, 
and he piaced at the head of his first chapter 
the statement that ‘‘the British world empire 
ean be saved only by Germany’s overthrow,’’ 
the inference being that Britain’s natural pol- 





icy would be the subversion of Germany. It 
was his opinion, however, that the British 
would see the expediency of sparing the Ger- 
man army, to the end that Russia might be 
held in bounds, and that the conflict between 
Britain and Germany would be exclusively, or 
at least primarily, naval. British troops 
might be expected to operate on land only for 
the purpose of driving the German warships 
from protected ports to the open sea where 
they could be engaged by British vessels. 
That war with both England and France was 
coming was expressly predicted. Indeed, one 
chapter was written to demonstrate that as a 
military measure France must declare war 
against Germany in 1915 or 1916, and another 
to show that the hour of the German Empire 
and its allies might come as early as the spring 
of 1915. That the conflict had not broken 
much earlier, that ‘‘so favorable an oppor- 
tunity as the war in the Balkans did not fire 
the powder,’’ and that it was only England 
who held back her threatening allies, was 
attributed principally to the ‘‘cold-blooded 
British commercial spirit.’’ There is nowhere 
in print—not even in General von Bern- 
hardi’s writings —a more frank and forceful 
statement of the point of view taken by the 
German authorities in the present conflict. 

In the autumn of 1913 one of the editors of 
the Paris ‘‘Figaro,’’ M. Georges Bourdon, paid 
a visit to Germany with the express purpose 
of ascertaining the actual sentiment of repre- 
sentative Germans toward the French govern- 
ment and people. Interviews were held with 
high officials, party leaders, university profes- 
sors, literary men, and representatives of mili- 
tary and patriotic organizations, and the re- 
sults were published in a series of articles in 
‘*Figaro.’’ In English translation, these arti- 
cles, with additions, have lately been brought 
out in London in book form under the title 
‘The German Enigma.’’ M. Bourdon tells us 
that on his departure for Germany he made a 
determined effort to shake off all his precon- 
ceived opinions, and he confesses freely that 
his experiences showed him the error of some 
of the opinions which, in common with other 
Frenchmen, he had cherished. ‘‘We know 
nothing of Germany,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘neither 
does she know anything of us.’’ Few books 
are written with loftier purpose, and it must 
be said that the spirit of fairness and of altru- 
ism with which the author begins is sustained 
to the end. The result is an objective, impar- 
tial, and impersonal study. In only the last 
chapter does the author obtrude his private 
views and seek to draw conclusions. His great 
objective is an eloquent, although restrained, 
plea for a Franco-German rapprochement on 
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the basis of continued German possession of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the engagement of the 
Berlin authorities to govern the Alsatians as a 
free, rather than a subjugated, people. Such 
a solution, it was maintained, would involve 
no sacrifice of pride or of dignity by either 
nation, yet it would heal a festering wound 
and would deliver the whole of Europe from 
the crushing burden of military expenditure. 
The picture drawn was roseate, but events 
have proved it only a fleeting vision. The 
book is of interest because it was written from 
a viewpoint seldom assumed in recent years 
by European publicists. 

In ‘‘What Germany Wants’’ Dr. Edmund 
von Mach has undertaken to supply a con- 
servative answer to a query which in these 
days is on every one’s lips. Dr. von Mach is 
an American and a graduate of Harvard, al- 
though of Prussian birth and, in the main, of 
Prussian training. He knows his America 
rather better than do certain other German 
apologists in this country, and the temperate- 
ness of his arguments ought to ensure his book 
a wide and thoughtful reading. The essential 
desire of Germany he defines as follows: 

“Germany wants to keep the confines of her 
home-land inviolate, but is not desirous of joining 
to them new lands of unwilling people. She wants 
to develop her colonies and invest her money in the 
building of extra-territorial railways which will 
ultimately bring her into relation with new mar- 
kets. She wants to develop her home commerce 
and industry, and increase the usefulness of her 
agriculture that she may give employment to a 
population growing at the rate of about a million 
a year. ... Over and above these desires she has 
the very natural and proper ambition to be worthy 
of her great past and to make her own contribu- 
tions to the civilization of the world. She wants 
— justice, and she wishes to remove from her 

classes the ills of poverty. Germany wants 

mag ty patente ty spiny Bm pose 

out to do. She wants an honorable and a stable 

, and in so far as the defects of her character 

cane | been contributory causes to misunderstand- 

ings she wishes to eradicate these defects. She 
desires the good will of the world.” 

A convenient handbook for Americans who 
wish to follow the course of the war intelli- 
gently is Professor Albert Bushnell Hart’s 
‘The War in Europe.’’ This book falls into 
two parts. The first is devoted to a crisp 
description of the general international situa- 
tion in Europe on the eve of the war. The 
second contains an account of the outbreak of 
the war, with chapters on the psychology of 
the war, the question of neutrality, modern 
methods of warfare, the effect of the war on 
the United States, and the possible terms of 

Evidence which has come to light since 
the date of publication would probably cause 





the author to give some of his statements to- 
day a different turn, but of course this was 
inevitable, and on the whole the book remains 
a very fair and substantially accurate piece of 
work. Eminently sensible are the suggestions 
which are offered concerning the necessary 
basis of a true and final peace. Stated briefly, 
they are: (1) Europe must recognize the 
blood kinship of people of the same race, and 
must cease trying to destroy the language and 
traditions of race groups; (2) She must give 
up the idea of compelling large racial units to 
accept a government which is hateful to them; 
(3) A larger portion of the people must be 
admitted to a share in decisions as to their own 
destiny; (4) No peace can be durable that 
does not provide in some way against the 
causes which have brought about the present 
war, chief among them being the feeling, fos- 
tered by great armaments, that war is a proper 
and manly way of settling national differ- 
ences; and (5) War can be prevented only by 
some sort of world federation in which every 
nation shall have an armed force upon a fixed 
proportion, to be used as part of a contingent 
of a world police. 

It is just conceivable that the war may go 
on undecisively until the nations, from sheer 
exhaustion, shall become willing to terminate 
hostilities and to restore, as nearly as possible, 
the conditions of July, 1914. But it is much 
more likely that one side or the other will be 
definitely victorious, and in this event the map 
of Europe will undoubtedly have to be re- 
made. Dr. Herbert A. Gibbons’s ‘‘The New 
Map of Europe’’ was written in part before 
the outbreak of the war. But chapters were 
appended after the war began, and nowhere 
in English will one find as yet a fuller or better 
discussion of the political and geographical 
changes which the war is capable of pro- 
ducing. Dr. Gibbons has been for some years 
a member of the faculty of Roberts College, 
Constantinople, and he has had varied oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with the political 
and military affairs of Europe, especially of 
Europe east of the Adriatic. His present 
chapters cover a wide range — from the pass- 
ing of Persia and the problem of the Bagdad 
railway in the east to Alsace-Lorraine and 
Luxemburg in the west. The best are the 
half-dozen or more recounting the military 
and political happenings of sontheastern 
Europe since the Turkish revolution of 1908, 
for the author has been an observer of, and 
even a participant in, many of the events of 
which he here writes. In his discussion of the 
present conflict Dr. Gibbons takes the ground 
that Germany forced war on Russia and 
France, that German ambition has long been 
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a menace to all Europe, that Great Britain 
was fully justified in entering the contest, and 
that the violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium was nct the cause, but only the occasion, 
of British participation. The only way in 
which war could have been avoided last Au- 
gust, we are told, would have been ‘‘to allow 
Germany to make, according to her own de- 
sires and ambitions, the new map of Europe.’’ 
Freperic Austin Oae. 








PLAYS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY.* 


If we compare the publishers’ lists of to- 
day with those of fifteen or even ten years 
ago, it is surprising to see how many more 
plays are now getting into print. And these 
are not only plays which have been or might 
be successfully acted; many of them are in- 
tended merely to be read, and could not be 
staged with any hope of interesting an audi- 
ence. Not only does the printed play serve 
as a platform, or at least a soapbox, for peo- 
ple who have a social or political message to 
deliver to the world; it has been seized upon 
even by the lyric poets as a medium for the 
expression of personal emotion. Thus we find 
in our list not only Mr. Brownell preaching 
pacificism, Mr. Francis preaching syndical- 
ism, and M. Andreyev preaching nihilism, but 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Tagore translating 
their favorite types of lyric, the puzzle lyric 
and the mystical lyric, into what purports to 
be dramatic form. 

It is perhaps our misfortune that we live 
in an age when nothing can be taken for 
granted. Of course our field of speculation is 
considerably widened; but this is a poor com- 
pensation for the artistic formlessness and 
poverty which the dissolution of tradition 
involves. We may smile at the simple-mind- 
edness of Aristotle, who thought a play was 
an imitation of action, or of Shakespeare, 
who thought a playwright ought to hold a 
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mirror up to nature. But the out-of-date 
dramatists who were expected to give pleasure 
by imitating human life in a manner presenta- 
ble on the stage had an immense advantage in 
knowing what was expected of them, and in 
general how they were expected to do it. 
Whether the modern dramatists, unguided by 
a tradition in these respects, will succeed in 
working out a satisfactory artistic form, is a 
hard question. There is no doubt that the 
drama, which had been slumbering in a sort 
of coma of conventionality, has been vitalized 
through the widening of its scope; and 
though many of the playwrights seem to 
struggle vainly with their material, though 
their utterance is stammering and eccentric, 
most of them have something to say and are 
striving toward a comprehensible form. 

Events have made a cruelly sardonic com- 
ment on the rather saccharine optimism of 
‘‘ The Unseen Empire.’’ The youthful hero- 
ine, Friderika Stahl, has been left sole owner 
of the Stahl Gun Works, the great manufac- 
turing centre of war material in Germany. 
Absorbed in philanthropic projects among 
her workmen, she has never realized the mean- 
ing of the vast establishment built up by her 
father. Her eyes are opened through the 
attempts of the Emperor to gain more direct 
control of the works, first by marrying her to 
a prince, then, when this fails and war is 
imminent, by forcibly seizing the plant. She 
defeats the second plan by the help of her 
chief electrician, who is also her lover. The 
result is that the Emperor, who, it appears, 
has always objected to war, heads a movement 
for a federation of Europe, and bestows the 
Order of the Red Eagle on the young man 
who thwarted the war plans. The lightning 
change of Emperor and Chancellor from lion 
to lamb would be merely comic if history had 
not made it into a bitter caricature of pacifi- 
cist dreams. 

Mr. Francis’s ‘‘Change’’ has for its theme 
the tragic clash of the new and the old in a 
Welsh mining village. In 1911 it won a prize 
offered for the best play by a Welsh author 
dealing with life in Wales. As is often the 
case with prize plays and stories, it is sincere, 
respectable, and rather dull. The action 
moves very slowly; there are three or four 
moderately interesting characters, but none of 
compelling interest; the play lacks focus. 
The writer seems to have been more inter- 
ested in a social condition than in any of his 
characters; and this is to say that as a dra- 
matist he has failed. It is not hard to see 
why the play, to quote the Introduction, ‘‘met 
with a most deplorable and undeserved re- 
ception’’ in New York and Chicago. 
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With a somewhat similar setting—the 
mining region of Derbyshire—Mr. D. H. 
Lawrence has written a vastly better play. 
In ‘‘The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd’’ he has 
no social theories to expound, but he is pro- 
foundly interested in Mrs. Holroyd, her chil- 
dren, her drunken husband, and her sober 
and hard-working lover, Blackmore. <A de- 
cent woman with ideals of her own, she at 
first gives Blackmore no encouragement; but 
things come to such a pass that she finally 
consents to run away with him, taking her 
two children. Then comes an accident in the 
mine, in which her husband is killed. A 
revulsion of feeling sweeps over her; her 
early love for him returns, and with his old 
mother she weeps passionately over his body. 
The final scene, grimly realistic and of extraor- 
dinary power, shows the two women wash- 
ing the body for burial. The best evidence of 
the author’s tact and skill is that the effect 
neither of this scene nor of the play as a 
whole is sordid or depressing; it is rather, in 
the true sense of the word, tragic. The fault 
of the play is its inconclusiveness, which would 
handicap it on the stage; but, from the read- 
er’s point of view, this is more than redeemed 
by keen insight into character and firm grasp 
of situation. Mr. Lawrence is still a very 
young man; he will be well worth watching. 

From a first-hand study of life we turn to 
a literary echo. Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams’s 
‘*And So They Were Married’’ may be best 
described as an American imitation of Mr. 
Shaw’s plays. Surely a man of genius should 
pray thrice daily to be delivered from his 
imitators. They are sure to “‘show him up,’’ 
magnifying his faults and weaknesses till the 
public turns from him in disgust. No hostile 
criticism can be half so damaging as the 
imitation of the faithful disciple. The reac- 
tion against Mr. Shaw was bound to come; 
and the appearance of a fol'ower like Mr. 
Williams suggests that it is upon us. His 
heroine well knows that by the law of her 
nature she must compel the man with whom 
she is in love to propose to her; she struggles 
bravely against it, and when in spite of her- 
self she has most obviously forced him into a 
declaration, she says, ‘‘in an awed whisper, 
stepping back slowly, ‘I’ve done it! I’ve done 
it! I knew I’d do it!’’’ But of course she 
will not let a poor scientific man ruin his 
prospects by marrying her. They will 
**belong to each other’’ without marriage, and 
this she announces to her assembled and 
astounded relatives. To do her lover justice, 
it must be said that at first he objects to this 
programme; but the ‘‘ Life Force’’ has got hold 
of him too; and besides, in defending Helen 





from her incensed family, he has to defend 
her plan. A clever old uncle who is a judge, 
taking unfair advantage of their excitement 
and of the easy-going law of the state, mar- 
ries them on the spot in spite of their teeth; 
but at the same time he warns Society that 
a general overhauling is inevitable. Various 
minor characters and incidents make it too 
plain that Mr. Williams is not intentionally 
writing burlesque. 

As the reader begins to turn the pages of 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson’s ‘‘ Van 
Zorn,’’ various questions rise in his mind. 
Who is Van Zorn? Who is Villa Vannevar, 
the heroine? What have been their past rela- 
tions with each other? with George Lucas? 
with Farnham? There is no exposition to 
gratify his curiosity; but he consoles himself 
with the thought that as he goes on these 
matters will become clear. On the contrary, 
he becomes more and more bewildered. 
There is a good deal of more or less clever 
dialogue; there develops a kind of emotional 
tension, involving the transference of the 
heroine’s affections; but Mr. Robinson keeps 
his secrets, or reveals them only in riddles. 
The reader’s curiosity is teased very much as 
it is in some of Mr. Robinson’s poems. He 
feels that if he could learn something about 
these people they might prove to be interest- 
ing. But perhaps after all they are not peo- 
ple; perhaps they are symbols. The play 
will be a good subject for some future doc- 
tor’s thesis; until that appears it will be safe 
to reserve our judgment. 

Mr. Tagore’s ‘‘ King of the Dark Chamber’’ 
is frankly symbolical; the characters could 
by no possibility be mistaken for real per- 
sons. Lecturers who expound the beauties of 
Tagore before women’s clubs will probably 
have no difficulty in explaining that the play 
is an allegory of the conquest of the soul (the 
Queen) by Love (the King), with the help of 
Humility (Surangama), and the discomfiture 
of the King’s chief rival, Practical Sagacity 
or Efficiency (Kanchi). The symbolism is 
rather clearer than is usual in Maeterlinck; 
the style is noticeably reminiscent of his. 
There is a good deal of the material of poetry 
floating around in a rather nebulous state, 
and there are some pretty lyrics, one, for in- 
stance, beginning: 

“Open your door. I am waiting. 

The ferry of the light from the dawn to the 

dark is done for the day. 

The evening star is up.” 

It is in a way refreshing to turn to the 
**Three Modern Plays from the French.’ 
Here is no recondite or symbolical meaning, 
no prophet or lyricist disguised as a play- 
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wright. We go back with a certain sense of 
relief to the good old triangle. It encloses 
nothing of extraordinary interest, but at least 
we know what to expect. It is odd to see how 
these plays, produced in 1892, 1896, and 
1902, already sound like voices from a past 
generation. Heavens! they seem written 
merely to entertain! In M. Lavedan’s 
**Prince D’Aurec’”’ the chief interest is in the 
husband, a fine type of the useless and orna- 
mental French nobleman. Jules Lemaitre’s 
‘“‘The Pardon’’ is remarkable as a tour de 
force. The triangle, if I may mix the mathe- 
matical metaphors, is reduced to its lowest 
terms; there are in this three-act comedy 
only three characters. As a piece of techni- 
eal sleight of hand it would be hard to equal. 
In M. Donnay’s ‘‘The Other Danger’’ inter- 
est eentres in the woman who has a lover with 
whom her innocent daughter falls desperately 
in love. If we take the situation seriously, as 
M. Donnay wishes us to, we can hardly be 
satisfied with his solution. Mme. Jadain 
heroically resigns her lover, commanding him 
to marry Madeleine, and he, though he pro- 
tests a good deal, seems not indisposed to 
consent. 

It must be a grim humorist indeed who 
could find anything amusing in the two plays 
of M. Leonid Andreyev published in the 
“*Modern Drama Series.’’ In ‘‘Savva’’ we find 
ourselves in the company of a group of luna- 
tics and idiots. Considerable ingenuity is 
shown in distinguishing various types of men- 
tal alienation; thus we have the drunken 
idiot, the playful idiot, the maniac who has 
committed the unpardonable sin, and the mild 
melancholiac. There is only one really sane 
person in the play. The hero is a young 
nihilist who wishes to destroy every mark and 
sign of civilization and the past,— literature, 
art, cities, even clothes—so that the human 
race may begin over again au naturel. If 
they then show any signs of relapsing into 
anything resembling our present civilization, 
he plans to massacre them all. Very appro- 
priately he is torn to pieces by a mob; but it 
is evident that M. Andreyev regards him as a 
martyr. ‘‘The Life of Man,’’ published in 
the same year as ‘‘Savva,’’ is a far more note- 
worthy performance. It is a sort of morality 
play, in a prologue and five scenes. If the 
philosophy of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s novels 
were to be summed up in a short dramatic 
allegory, the result would be something like 
“The Life of Man.’’ The characters are 
Man, his Wife, Father, Relatives, Neighbors, 
Friends, Enemies, ete. Interspersed with the 
dialogue are long choral passages uttered by 
groups of people speaking individually but 





indistinguishably, and headed merely ‘‘The 
Drunkards’ Conversation,’’ or ‘‘The Old 
Women’s Conversation.’’ In the form of 
familiar talk, these passages often furnish the 
most poignant comment on the action where 
they seem most irrelevant or frivolous. 
Speaking the prologue, and dominating the 
whole piece, is the dread figure, ‘‘Someone in 
Gray called He.’’ He is present in the back- 
ground of every scene, holding in his hand 
the candle which burns gradually lower. He 
listens with equal apathy to the rejoicing of 
Man and his Wife over their first success, to 
their agonizing prayers for the life of their 
child, and to Man’s curses when the child 
dies. He is a God of stone. 

It is interesting to compare this twentieth- 
century morality with a morality of the fif- 
teenth century. The message of ‘‘Every- 
man’’ is that the soul of man is a thing of 
infinite value, and that man’s life on earth 
has infinite significance. The message of 
‘*The Life of Man’’ is that the soul of man is 
a trivial toy, and that man’s life is infinitely 
meaningless. The fifteenth-century play is 
filled with a sense of the reality of the past, 
of the reality of the future, and of the ecru- 
ciality of the present that divides them. In 
the twentieth-century play all are alike empty 
and unreal. 

To turn from these powerful and melan- 
choly productions is like coming out from an 
asylum or an operating-toom. Under such 
circumstances, what can be more wholesome 
than to go toa Punch and Judyshow? Some- 
thing of the sort, touched with graceful fancy, 
Sir James M. Barrie (we have not yet become 
accustomed to that ‘‘Sir,’’ and it sounds al- 
most as queer as ‘‘Sir Mark Twain’’ would) 
has provided for us in ‘‘Pantaloon.’’ The sec- 
ond of the ‘‘ Half Hours,’’ ‘‘ The Twelve-pound 
Look,’’ is a portrait of an egoist considerably 
less refined than Meredith’s hero. In intro- 
ducing him, the author politely but unkindly 
says, ‘‘If quite convenient (as they say about 
cheques) you are to conceive that the scene is 
laid in your own house, and that Harry 
Sims is you.’’ No doubt Harry would be glad 
to be you or anyone else before his interview 
with Kate is over. Kate is his former wife, 
now a ‘“‘new woman,”’ but not of the type 
familiar in the new drama. Perhaps it would 
not be a bad guess that Sir James and Dr. 
Crothers, who are not afraid of the new 
woman and do not seem to think she will 
prove as destructive as some suppose, are 
nearer right than the alarmists. ‘‘Rosalind’’ 
is a delightful little sketch of the contrast 
between an actress incognita, on a vacation, 
and frankly middle-aged, and the same lady 
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in her professional character and appear- 
ance. The change is accurately and charm- 
ingly registered in the countenance and 
words of young Charles Roche, just out of 
college and much in love with the beautiful 
actress. The last of the ‘‘Half Hours,’’ 
**The Will,’’ is a bit of the tragedy of life as 
it appears in a lawyer’s office. It simply 
presents three visits, years apart, made by 
the hero to his lawyer; but one can recon- 
struct the man’s whole life from those three 
visits. Philip Ross’s experience is not so 
very different from that of M. Andreyev’s 
**Man’’; yet in total effect the two plays are 
as wide asunder as the poles. In the back- 
ground of the ‘‘Life of Man’’ there are only 
spectres gibbering and flitting through 
vacancy, and the blank and stony stare of the 
insane God. In the background of ‘‘The 
Will’’ is the whole huge and various earth, 
with its forces of good and evil, and its rich- 
ness of real human sorrow and joy. It is 
interesting to speculate as to what would be 
the effect upon M. Andreyev if he could look 
out upon everyday life for an instant through 
Sir James Barrie’s eyes. If he survived the 
shock, he would probably suppose, depending 
on his early training, that he had been trans- 
ported either to fairyland orto heaven. Later 
he would reason that he must have been sub- 
ject to a hallucination. Yet the result of such 
a glimpse, even on a logical and unhumorous 
mind, would surely be enlightening. Per- 
haps it would even teach M. Andreyev 


humility. Homer E. Woopsrivce. 








WORRY AND MODERN LIFE.* 


The belief is widespread that there are 
more ‘‘nervous’’ people in America than in 
all the other countries of the world taken 
together. But the term, as popularly used, 
does not imply serious disease and usually no 
organic difficulty; it refers rather to mental 
strain and tension, and to that vast brood of 
troubles commonly described by the term 
worry. There is general agreement among 
laymen as well as physicians that American 
life is becoming continually more complex, 
with the result that as a people we are “‘hit- 
ting up the pace’’ faster and faster as the 
years go by. Take a man of affairs in almost 
any community in this country; he is re- 
quired to adapt himself to a greater number 
of situations and ond to more varied 
stimulations this year than he did last. He 
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has more problems to solve, and more pres- 
sures to equilibrate or perhaps to resist. If 
things go on as they have been going, he will 
have more adjustments to make next year than 
he has this year. Even in the school, which 
was originally a place of quiet for the purpose 
of encouraging reflective attitudes, there is 
constantly increasing tension because there 
are more subjects to study and tasks to per- 
form each succeeding year. The demands 
upon the schools have already become so 
numerous and burdensome that the chief 
problem discussed to-day in educational meet- 
ings is the pruning of the curriculum so that 
pupils will not be crowded so hard. 

Think of the number of things which a fam- 
ily even in modest circumstances must buy 
to-day in order to keep pace with their neigh- 
bors! Think of the ‘‘amusements’’ they must 
patronize, the books and periodicals they must 
read, the ‘‘functions’’ they must attend! And 
then consider especially the burdens imposed 
upon those who are on the firing-line, and 
must furnish the funds for all this unrest and 
striving and struggle! 

The above reflections are incited by reading 
the books under review. In purpose and gen- 
eral point of view they resemble other books 
that have appeared in America during the past 
decade. It is probable, however, that Dr. 
Sadler’s ‘‘Worry and Nervousness’’ is the 
most important and attractive contribution 
that has yet been made to the discussion of 
this subject. It is the work of a scientist, to 
begin with; and its thoroughgoing presenta- 
tion of all aspects of nervous disturbances 
that give rise to worry and that are the out- 
growth thereof is based upon an accurate 
knowledge of the physical and mental laws 
involved. A number of recent writers upon 
this subject have approached it from the 
standpoint of religion— Mr. Carey’s ‘‘New 
Nerves for Old’’ is written from this point of 
view —or hypnotism or morbid psychology; 
but Dr. Sadler writes as a physician, and con- 
sequently one feels that his analysis and sug- 
gestions for the treatment of worry are a little 
more securely grounded than are most of the 
expressions on these topics which one hears or 
reads to-day. 

‘*Worry and Nervousness’”’ discusses every 
phase of nervousness and its hygiene and 
treatment; and the discussion throughout is 
presented in a clear, graceful style. The 
varied forms of nervousness are classified 
under seven heads: (1) chronic fear, or 
worry, (2) neurasthenoidia, or near-neuras- 
thenia, (3) neurasthenia, or nervous exhaus- 
tion, (4) psychasthenia, or true brain fag, 
(5) hysteria, the master imitator, (6) hypo 
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«chondria, or chronic blues, (7) simple melan- 
cholia. Each of these types of nervousness is 
analyzed, and their relations toward one 
another pointed out. The largest general con- 
elusion to be derived from these analyses is 
that under the stress and strain of modern 
life, alike in the case of the worker and the 
social ‘‘climber,’’ the vitality of the nervous 
system is lowered, and there follows a host of 
troubles, all springing out of or giving rise to 
fear or worry. Dr. Sadler cites a large num- 
ber of concrete examples of the various fears 
he describes— and they are very numerous. 
Modern students of this subject have had to 
develop an extensive vocabulary to describe 
the fears which have been differentiated out 
of the common attitude of worry or dread. 
There is ‘‘aerophobia,’’ the dread of fresh 
air, especially night air; ‘‘aichmophobia,’’ 
the dread of pointed tools; ‘‘kenophobia,’’ 
the fear of emptiness; ‘‘brontophobia,’’ the 
fear of thunder; ‘‘acrophobia,’’ the fear of 
high places; ‘‘agoraphobia,’’ the fear of open 
spaces; ‘‘misophobia,’’ the fear of dirt; 
‘“‘pathophobia,’’ the fear of disease; ‘‘zoopho- 
bia,’’ the fear of animals, and so on ad libitum. 

Then there are nervous states which are not 
quite of the nature of dread or fear, but which 
nevertheless give rise to the worrying attitude, 
such as the magnification of trifles, worrying 
about the weather, the chronic ‘‘kicking”’ 
habit, and so on through a long list. 

And what is the cause of all these abnormali- 
ties? In some cases, lowered vitality; in 
other cases, strain and stress in maintaining 
existence; but in most cases in American life 
it is the struggle for more and more things 
and experiences. The results are social mal- 
adjustments which produce sooner or later 
nervous irregularities and mental strains and 
rises. Through twenty interesting chapters, 
the author analyzes and describes typical 
‘everyday types of worry and fear and 
nervousness, and he gives concrete examples 
of every type. He also presents diagrams 
giving the results of modern research on the 
Telations between bodily states and nervous 
and mental reactions. He drives home some 
of his principles by presenting photographic 
‘and pictorial illustrations of fear, worry, and 
7 of ‘‘going the pace’’ in American 

e. 


But what can be done about it all? Part IT. 
“of ‘‘Worry and Nervousness’’ is devoted to a 
‘discussion of how these troubles may be alle- 
viated. The sum of the whole thing is: let 
the -neurasthenic reduce his wants. Let him 
give up thinking about himself, and become 

in some other person, or some cause 
‘of an impersonal character. But fundamen- 





tally he must live a simple, hygienic life. He 
must cut out every form of stimulant and 
narcotic. Alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, and 
the whole list of narcotic drinks are deadly 
in their effect upon the nervous system. Dr. 
Sadler says that any physician who is thrown 
in contact with a large number of nervous 
eases has it borne in upon him every day that 
the chief enemies of the health and stability. 
of the nervous system and the mind are the 
popularly used poisons,— alcohol, tobacco, tea, 
and coffee. Tobacco stands foremost among 
the causes of increased blood pressure, which 
drags a whole train of evils in its course. 
Aleohol is next, and then come tea and coffee. 
The author quotes Richardson of England to 
the effect that excessive tea drinking among 
the women of that country has produced a sort 
of semi-hysterical condition. They try to 
relieve this condition by resorting to alcoholic 
stimulants, so that one evil intensifies tha 
other. He also quotes Dr. Bock of Leipzig, 
who has observed the same effects among 
women who are addicted to the use of coffee. 
Even the use of condiments, as pepper, mus- 
tard, vinegar, and the like, is a source of 
nervous irritation and instability. 

Next to hygiene in order of therapeutic 
value in the treatment of nervousness and 
worry is faith — simple, trusting faith. Here 
is the physician, looking at the whole matter 
from the physician’s point of view, who con- 
cludes that nervous health without faith is 
impossible. Dr. Sadler and Mr. Carey are in 
agreement in respect to the value of faith in 
preserving healthy nerves. Most of ‘‘New 
Nerves for Old’’ is devoted to impressing this 
view. It would not do to pass over this point 
without quoting a paragraph from ‘‘ Worry 
and Nervousness’’ (p. 50) : 

“All faith tendencies are toward mental happi- 
ness and psychical health. All people, good or 
bad, get the physical rewards of faith, 
whether the objects of their faith and belief are 
true or false. Faith reacts favorably upon the 
body independent of the trueness of the object or 
the correctness of the thing believed. Faith is the 
natural, normal, and healthy state of mind for 
man. Faith is the state of mind that ever tends to 
make a man better, stronger, happier, and 
healthier.” 

Dr. Sadler discusses the modern use of 
psychotherapy and therapeutic suggestion, 
and indorses these means in many cases. He 
also considers educational therapeutics, the 
strengthening of the will, the value of recrea- 
tion, study, play, work, and social service. In 
particular cases these are all of great value, 
because they relax the tense nerves of the 
neurasthenic and substitute wholesome and 
upbuilding ideas for narrow, self-centred, 
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and hypochondriacal ones. Mr. Carey ad- 
vances substantially the same views, though 
he does not base his principles upon physical 
and mental laws as Dr. Sadler does. As a 
summary of all his suggestions, Dr. Sadler 
makes self-mastery the supreme aim, which is 
in effect the conclusion reached by Mr. Carey 
and most of the others who have written upon 
this complicated subject in recent times. The 
real secret of nervous and mental health is 
after all to get hold and keep hold of one’s 
self in the midst of all the strains and stresses 
of an increasingly complex life. 

The reviewer may perhaps add an opinion 
of his own which seems reasonable in view of 
the principles developed by Dr. Sadler and 
others. Nervousness in all its morbid phases 
seems to show nature’s attempt to destroy the 
individual who is not*living in accord with her 
laws — physical, intellectual, social, and re- 
ligious. And in order to escape from this 
trouble, all remedies must come back in the 
end to simple, rational living — first physical, 
then social—to live in harmony and good 
will with one’s fellows—and religious —to 
have faith that back of the universe and sup- 
porting it is an all-wise and all-just power and 
personality. Most people who study human 
nature come to this conclusion sooner or 


later. M. V. O’SHea. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The argument is sometimes made that the 
novelists of our day have, and can have, noth- 
ing really new to tell us. Men and women are 
pretty much the same everywhere, it is said, 
and their passions have been recorded in all 
their variety by the long procession of poets 
and dramatists and story-tellers. In particu- 
lar we are assured that we should be better off 
reading the great Victorians than the novel of 
the season, simply because they did all that 
any of our contemporaries can do and did it 
better. Many of us who are interested in 
novels give this advice lip-service by passing 
it on and — do not follow it. One reason is to 
be found in fashion. To the mind which re- 
joices in the “Saturday Evening Post’s’’ 
serials, Thackeray and Dickens are as hope- 
lessly old-fashioned as the clothes of their 
day; the same is only less true of a more criti- 
eal mind. But there is another reason. It is 
that in certain living writers one may satisfy 
(or only whet?) a curiosity of which Thack- 


*THe Ssconp Bioominc. By W. L. George. Boston: 
os Brown & Co. 
ry By Compton Mackenzie. New York: 
D. “Appleton & Co. 
PsL.ie THE Conqueror: Apprenticeship. By Martin Ander- 
sen Next. Translated from the Danish by Bernard Miall. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 








eray and Dickens knew very little and of 
which they did not always tell what they 
knew. There is one obvious retort to Mr. 
Frank Harris’s sneer at Thackeray because he 
did not dare to give Becky Sharp a soul; it is 
that Becky Sharp exists. There is an equally 
obvious retort to the charge that Dickens saw 
nothing in the lower classes except what was 
funny. It is that the lower classes are funny. 
The fact remains that women quite as wicked 
as Becky Sharp have souls and that the poor 
are a great deal more than amusing. 

It is the fashion just now to belittle science, 
especially the less exact sciences. But science 
does count, even toward the novel. Darwin 
and Karl Marx did not live in vain. Science 
ean tell us more about the two great motives 
of human conduct, the erotic and the economie, 
than it once could; and one of the results of 
the scientific method is a tremendously in- 
ereased curiosity about the things it has only 
partially revealed to us. The merest hint of 
new knowledge is enough to create an active 
dissatisfaction with the old. It may be a long 
time before any novelist compels us to under- 
stand what the socialists like to call ‘‘the 
working-class mind,’’ but we can no more rest 
with Dickens’s sense of it than we can rest 
with Thackeray’s ideas about women. 

‘*The Second Blooming’’ is an example of a 
novel that could hardly have been written a 
generation ago. David Graham Phillips —a 
writer whose merits seem to have been hidden 
by his crudity from all but a few critics, like 
Mr. Arnold Bennett—dealt often with the 
same general theme: the futility of the lives 
of leisure-class women. But he never worked 
it out as subtly as Mr. George has. The story 
is of three sisters, all of whom are frustrated 
by the lives they lead as the wives of well-to- 
do men. Grace found her only real happiness 
during the three years she conducted a liaison; 
Mary found a certain contentment in many 
children; Clara expended most of her surplus 
energy in helping her husband’s political 
eareer. It looks as if Mr. George had set out 
to demonstrate in fiction the feminist theory 
which he has previously expounded in argu- 
ment. But there is more to it than that. Most 
of his interest is in Grace, and her love for 
Enoch Fenor. He tells what went on in her 
mind frankly, honestly, and without preaching 
about it; so that while one may disapprove of 
Grace, or pity her, or respect her, one can 
neither hail Mr. George as one who perceives 
that love justifies irregularity of conduct nor 
damn him as one who confuses moral values. 
There are some weak places in the story. 
Mr. George has avoided telling just why it was 
that Grace found herself out of love with her 
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husband; it wasn’t, as he would have us be- 
lieve, just because she had nothing interesting 
to do and he bored her with his interest in 
what he had to do, which was to follow the law. 
Some of the unhappiness of these three sis- 
ters, more than Mr. George admits, was due to 
that eternal disparity between the dream and 
the accomplishment which afflicts every hu- 
man being. But we must not quarrel with 
Mr. George. He has written an excellent 
novel, and one much more readable than the 
clever one he published last year, ‘‘The 
Making of an Englishman.’’ He has done 
more. He has exhibited a kind of imagination 
which is too rare in English fiction, an imagi- 
nation that has enabled him to see (and to tell 
us) how it was with Grace. Because his inter- 
est is always in understanding her rather in 
moralizing about her he succeeds in arousing 
our sympathy for a woman who was unable to 
find any better use for her courage or any more 
complete expression for her adventurous spirit 
than a brief and secret love-affair. To do that 
is as much finer as it is more difficult than 
merely to play upon our sense of our own vir- 
tue by presenting us with a properly chastised 
sinner. 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie has rounded off 
what we had expected was to be a trilogy 
with his second volume. ‘‘Sinister Street’’ 


apparently tells all that we are to know of 
Michael Fane, whose acquaintance we made in 


“‘Youth’s Encounter.’’ Mr. Mackenzie asks, 
in an epilogue, that we regard his volumes as 
the story of ‘‘the youth of a man who pre- 
sumably will be a priest’’ rather than ‘‘as an 
idealized or debased presentation of his own 
existence up to the age of twenty-three.’’ But 
we cannot freely grant his request, even 
though we do not know how much of an 
wsthete Mr. Mackenzie was when he was at 
Oxford. At any rate these two novels give a 
more complete account of the mind of a young 
man of our day than has been written pre- 
viously in English, an account which presents 
some of the things that Thackeray meant when 
he complained that his public would not per- 
mit him to tell all he wished about Pendennis, 
and a good many more besides. For Michael 
is of a kind of sensitiveness that would not 
have interested as full-blooded a man as the 
creator of Colonel Neweome, and Michael’s 
experience with the Miss Fotheringay sort of 
person is very different from anything that 
was omitted by tacit request from Pendennis’s 

ry. We mean to suggest that if ‘‘Sinister 
Street’’ is worth reading, and we think it is, 
the fact is not wholly owing to its free use of 
material which, as Mr. Henry James has put 
it, the Victorian novelist ‘‘dodged.’’ 





Perhaps there is no living writer who is - 
more at home in the description of peasant and 
working-class life than Mr. Martin Andersen 
Nexé, or one of a finer spirit. There can 
hardly be one who is dead, because his point 
of view is too new. But we hesitate to men- 
tion socialism in connection with ‘‘Pelle the 
Conqueror,’’ although it is mentioned once or 
twice in ‘‘ Apprenticeship,’’ because the word 
is so likely to call up memories of propagan- 
dist novels which had no merit except their 
intention to improve the world. Perhaps Mr. 
Nexé is not an orthodox socialist. One of the 
most illuminating and fascinating chapters in 
this second of the four volumes of Pelle’s his- 
tory tells of a vagabond workman, the most 
skilful of cobblers, who came back to the little 
shop where he was a legend and gave the others 
a glimpse of his romantic journey through 
the world, and of that vision which makes 
labor artistry. Would an orthodox socialist 
have put that passage in his novel? Doubt- 
less anybody would have put it there who 
could, and the point is that Mr. Nexé could. 
It may be that the half of the story which 
we have still to read, and which we know deals 
with Pelle’s experience as a labor-leader, will 
reveal the characteristic weakness of the propa- 
gandist, but we shall be surprised ‘if it does. 
For so far Mr. Nexé seems always the artist, 
the man of feeling who is bound to give us 
what he has lived, and only what he has lived. 

Lucian Cary. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Arichly In ‘‘Early American Churches’’ 
trated history of (Doubleday) Mr. Aymar Em- 
Colonial churches. buey IT. a distinguished prac- 
tising architect, attempts the history and 
description of the most important group of our 
early monuments. Undertaken primarily for 
brother-architects, it places at their disposal 
the richest collection of photographs of Colo- 
nial churches yet assembled. In the one hun- 
dred full page half-tones are illustrated the 
exteriors and interiors of all the existing 
buildings of first importance, and a repre- 
sentative selection of others, from the coloni- 
zation down to the abandonment of Georgian 
traditions, about 1830. The text,—with archi- 
tect, antiquarian, and general reader all in 
view,— lacks fixity of purpose and uniformity 
of method. In general the effort is to recover 
the history and the successive forms of the 
buildings discussed, but the limits of rele- 
vancy in ecclesiastical episode and historical 
anecdote are frequently passed. The lack of 
an alphabetical index is a serious hindrance; 
frequent misprints and slips in the spelling of 
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proper names force the reader to be on his 
guard. The author shows a commendable in- 
terest in contemporary documents, and adds 
to the published stock a number which he has 
encountered in several years of correspon- 
dence and travel, notably for the churches at 
New Haven. Other documents are repub- 
lished from parish histories and previous par- 
tial treatments, and much oral tradition is 
gathered up, relating both to the original struc- 
tures and to their transformations. The case 
of the church at Sag Harbor, built in 1843, of 
which the original builder was still alive in 
1912, shows the occasional possibilities in this 
direction. Too often, however, documentary 
evidence is not sought insistently enough or 
not even demanded; vague comparisons of 
unsupported assertions with estimates of 
probabilities take the place of methodical 
criticism. The section covering Trinity 
Church at Newport, ‘‘reported to have been 
built in 1726,’’ is particularly flagrant in this 
regard. ‘‘Peter Harrison is reported to have 
been the architect of this building, but as 
Peter Harrison has also been given as the 
architect of King’s Chapel, Boston, and other 
churches built toward the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, it seems improbable that 
he was designing at this early date, nor does 
the building itself bear any internal evidence 
of being his design.’’ The importance of in- 
ternal evidence, of course, is very great, but 
such evidence should be verified, wherever 
possible, and relied on exclusively only when 
other testimony is found to be lacking. In 
the case in hand we know very well that Peter 
Harrison, whom Mr. Embury elsewhere de- 
scribes as an amateur, was our first trained 
architect, who came over with Dean Berkeley 
in 1729 and designed the Redwood Library in 
Newport in 1748, a building which, like his 
other authenticated works, exhibits a schol- 
arly correctness of detail quite removed from 
the naiveté of the church in question. In 
his concluding summary of development, as in 
some of the interpretations of single build- 
ings, the author is led astray by current 
miseonceptions of architectural history and 
apparent lack of knowledge of earlier discus- 
sion. The renaissance of classic architecture 
in England had searcely begun when the first 
Virginia colonists left the mother country, and 
it was the seventeenth century rather than the 
sixteenth in which English Gothic dragged out 
its moribund rural exile. The first London 
ehurch with a colonnaded portico was St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, built by Inigo Jones 
in 1631, so that it is small wonder that St. 
Luke’s, Smithfield, Virginia, 1632, does not 
show more academic feeling. The statement 





that in New England the earliest church 
buildings resembled no English buildings at 
all, ignores their exact prototypes in the chap- 
els of English dissenters which Mr. Ronald P. 
Jones has recently described in his little book 
‘*Non-conformist Church Architecture.’’ Mr. 
Embury’s treatment of the Classical Revival, 
especially, reflects the habitual lack of sympa- 
thy with this pervasive movement. The ques- 
tion is larger than personal predilection; it 
involves recognition of the historical bases of 
the neo-classic tendency and willingness to. 
criticize its representatives by the canons of 
their own age. Only by such historical de- 
tachment can the superstition of a death of 
traditional art be replaced by a belief in its. 
unending vitality. 


Within the brief space of two 
hundred and fifty pages, Miss 
Marie Sukloff, a Russian Jew- 
ess of twenty-nine years, has conveyed to En- 
glish and American readers in ‘‘The Life 
Story of a Russian Exile’’ (Century) an 
astonishing wealth of vivid information con- 
cerning Russian despotism and the efforts 
that are being made toward its overthrow. 
Miss Sukloff was born in a two-roomed hut — 
one room devoted to the domestic animals — 
in a village of thirty such huts. Inured from 
infancy to hardship, grinding poverty, and 
tyrannical oppression, she was apprenticed at 
the age of eleven, first to a woman grocer and 
then to a tailor. Even at that age the sor- 
rows of the peasants had entered into her 
soul. She had seen the fate of her aunt, out- 
raged and then beaten brutally and buried 
while still alive by the son of the neighboring 
country gentleman, and she had witnessed the 
continual desperate struggle of her own 
parents. Imbued with the new aspirations of 
the period, she joined in a strike and lost both 
her position as a tailor’s apprentice and 
nearly a year’s earnings, whereupon she im- 
mediately began devoting herself with youth- 
ful ardor to the propaganda of the Social 
Democrats. She was sent by her parents to 
Odessa to a poor uncle to secure employment, 
but became increasingly active as a revolu- 
tionist, and was selected to set up a secret 
printing press in Kiev, where she was arrested 
and thrown in prison. After more than two 
years in close confinement, she was exiled for 
life to eastern Siberia. From this remote re- 
gion, she escaped and brought back to Russia 
the baby of an exiled couple, thus avoiding 
recognition herself, and rendering the escape 
of the parents a future possibility. Embit- 
tered by her own sufferings and filled with 
pity for the oppressed people of her country, 
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she joined the headquarters of the Social 
Revolutionists at Geneva, and was appointed 
to assassinate several prominent and cruel 
officials, finally succeeding in killing with a 
bomb the terrible Governor Khvostoff. She 
wes condemned to death, but was exiled in- 
stead to a distant region of Siberia. After 
suffering for some years physical and mental 
hardships which threatened to unsettle her 
reason, she finally escaped through a daring 
and brilliant strategem and with the faithful 
assistance of devoted fellow revolutionists 
outside the prison. This escape took place 
from the prison at Irkutsh, where Miss Suk- 
loff had been taken for an operation, the long 
deferment of which by the heartless neglect 
of the officials had almost caused her death. 
It was almost by miracle that she escaped the 
permanent ruin of her health by the terrible 
experiences through which she had to pass 
after getting outside the prison walls. She 
was never safe from reimprisonment until she 
sailed from Shanghai. The vivid descriptions 
of prison interiors and prison life in the many 
prisons occupied by the writer, the thrilling 
narrative of experiences and emotions, the 
portrayal of numerous officials and revolu- 
tionists from intimate knowledge render the 
book a human document of the highest value. 
It illuminates dark and dreary Siberia with 
a lurid brilliance. Scarcely conceivable are 
the cruelties and abominations so realistically 
reported that the reader cannot doubt their 
actuality. The book may well make one hold 
one’s breath in suspense, as the primitive and 
eruel government it exposes hurls its myriads 
across the frontiers of Germany. But there 
is also another and very moving revelation in 
the little book. So spontaneous seem the 
many instances related of kindness, gener- 
osity, self-abnegation, and lofty heroism that 
one’s admiration of the Russian people rises 
in proportion to the indignation aroused 
against the tyranny of the Russian govern- 
ment. The world has surely much to antici- 
pate from the long deferred liberation of the 

ussians, and among these people none will 
give a finer account of themselves than the 
Jews, if we may judge from the gifts and the 
spirit of such Jewish women writers as Marie 
Sukloff and Mary Antin. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell has pub- 
Rusruré lished his Lowell Lectures of 
losophy. 1914 in book form under the 
title of ‘‘Scientifie Method in Philosophy”’ 
(Open Court Publishing Co.). He begins with 
the statement that little progress has been 
hitherto discernible in philosophic specula- 
tion. Philosophy has made larger claims and 
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achieved fewer results than any other branch 
of learning. The great systems of the past are 
of no vital concern tous. They are interesting 
only as hypotheses, as aids to the imagination. 
Mr. Russell then surveys the field of present- 
day thought and discusses three chief tenden- 
cies. There is first of all the classical tradition 
which descends in the main from Kant and 
Hegel. Though still well entrenched academ- 
ically, this represents on the whole a decaying 
force. It is based on the omnipotence of rea- 
soning. Its world is constructed by logic with 
little appeal to concrete experience. Then 
there is, in the second place, evolutionism, still 
associated with the name of Herbert Spencer, 
who in turn derives from the earlier English 
empiricists. Its modern representatives are 
Nietzsche, William James, and M. Bergson. 
This philosophy, which is based on biology, 
has a predominant interest in the question of 
the destiny of life. But philosophy, if it is to 
be a genuine study, must have a province of 
its own and aim at results which the other 
sciences can neither prove nor disprove. In- 
tuition, insight, mysticism may carry convic- 
tion to the favored recipient, but, untested and 
unsupported, they cannot constitute a suffi- 
cient guarantee of truth. The third tendency 
is the one which the author himself favors and 
to which he has given the somewhat unpre- 
possessing name of ‘‘logical atomism.’’ This: 
has gradually crept into philosophy through 
the critical scrutiny of mathematics. It is 
akin to the ‘‘new realism’’ which has recently 
been developed at Harvard and other Amer- 
ican universities. It represents the substitu- 
tion of piecemeal, detailed, and verifiable re- 
sults for large untested generalities. The true 
function of the mathematical logic which it 
employs is analytic rather than constructive. 
It shows the possibility of hitherto unsus- 
pected alternatives. It liberates the imagina- 
tion as to what the world may be while refus- 
ing to dogmatize on what it is. Mr. Russell’s 
chapter on the positive theory of infinity 
shows the indebtedness of his method to the 
mathematical investigations of two of the Ger- 
mans, Frege and Cantor, and of the English 
scholar, Dr. Whitehead. Such apparent para- 
doxes as that an infinite number cannot be 
increased by adding to it are made plausible 
to the layman by a non-technical demonstra- 
tion. The last chapter is on the notion of 
cause, with application to the question of free- 
will. The author finds that freedom, in any 
valuable sense, demands only that our voli- 
tions shall be the result of our own desires and 
not of an outside force. Thus philosophy, in 
the author’s opinion, is becoming scientific 
through the simultaneous acquisition of new 
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facts and logical methods. It has suffered 
much in the past from lack of modesty in 
wanting to attack the larger problems at once. 
But now it is ready to abandon all claims to 
gratify mundane desires. It does not even 
presume to prophesy about the future of the 
universe. ‘This unpretentiousness is achieving 
its reward. The new method has already been 
successful in such time-honored problems as 
number, infinity, continuity, space, and time. 
It may be counted upon to proceed slowly from 
success to success. Mr. Russell is one of the 
many English academic writers who possess 
an enviable gift of expression. The lucidity, 
precision, and elegance of his style are so 
compelling that even the unphilosophically 
minded will find no stumbling blocks in his 
Cae =. pale 
Dr. Arthur Wentworth Hamil- 
ton Eaton’s interest in the na- 
tive Tories of the American 
Revolution has rendered him well fitted for 
the preparation of ‘‘The Famous Mather 
Byles’’ (Boston: W. A. Butterfield). Dr. 
Byles’s relationships with the Mathers, his 
alliance by marriage with several of the patri- 
cian families of New England, his long pas- 
torate of a fashionable Boston church, his 
far-famed wit, and his persistent Toryism, with 
the resulting loneliness and privation of his 
old age, all help to make him a picturesque 
character. His tradition is of the sort that is 
likely to grow by accretion, and particularly 
is this true of the stories of his wit. It is 
hard to believe that the man who was capable 
of some of the best things that have been 
ascribed to him could be guilty of some of the 
worst. Dr. Eaton repeats all the usual anec- 
dotes, generally without citing authorities, 
and, one is tempted to feel, without careful 
winnowing. In other biographical matters he 
has been thorough and apparently exact. He 
outlines the early history of the Byles family 
in America; he cites the will in which In- 
crease Mather bequeathed to his grandson, 
Mather Byles, his wearing apparel, excepting 
his chamber cloak, and, on condition that the 
legatee entered the ministry, one-fourth of 
his library; and he has unearthed the record 
of an interesting squabble between young 
Byles and James Franklin of the New En- 
gland ‘‘Courant.’’ He traces in some detail 
Dr. Byles’s long career as pastor of the Hollis 
Street Church — one of the many careers that 
remind us how much social position and fam- 
ily connections signified in the early life of 
supposedly democratic Boston. After the 
Doctor openly espoused the loyalist cause the 
voices that speak of him are mostly hostile, 
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and although the biographer has given to 
these only their due weight the record of the 
later years is necessarily a trifle unsatisfae- 
tory. It is notable that Dr. Eaton remarks, 
without mentioning his authorities, that 
Joseph Green, the Boston humorist and dis- 
tiller who parodied some of Dr. Byles’s 
poems, ‘‘had none too amiable a feeling’’ 
toward the Doctor. It has usually been sup- 

that the two men, who were fellow- 
students at Harvard, fellow-contributors to a 
collection of poems, and later fellow-loyalists, 
were perfectly friendly in their combats of 
wit. The author has a fondness for odd col- 
locations of words, such as ‘‘It is not to any 
one difficult in these days to see why,’’ but 
aside from frequent sentences of this sort the 
book reads pleasantly. It contains a number 
of interesting portraits, a bibliography of Dr. 
Byles’s principal works, and copious notes, 
though these last are sometimes silent just 
where a citation of authority is most to be 
desired. 


No one who wishes to under- 
stand Russian musie will fail to 
familiarize himself with the 
writings of Mrs. Rosa Newmarch. Her book 
on Borodin and Liszt, her monograph on 
Tschaikowsky, and the volume here reviewed 
on the Russian opera all demand attention be- 
eause of her intimate acquaintance with the 
land, the people, and the literature of Russia, 
as well as because of her critical knowledge of 
the music of Russian composers. Her book 
on ‘‘Poetry and Progress in Russia’’ should 
be mentioned in this connection because in 
Russia the musician has worked side by side 
with the poet, and the advancement of the 
fatherland has been an interest dear to both. 
In ‘‘Russian Opera’’ (Dutton) Mrs. New- 
march covers thé whole field of operatic his- 
tory in that singular and somewhat myste- 
rious country. <A great part of this account, 
especially that of the earlier periods, has 
merely an historical interest. The Russian 
opera became important only in the nine- 
teenth century. It was then that the great 
composers appeared, that the great operas 
were written, that the peculiarly national 
character of Russian music was made mani- 
fest, and that the strength and weakness of 
Russian music became known to the musical 
world in the work of such cosmopolitan 
musicians as Rubenstein and Tschaikowsky, 
and of such nationalistic composers as the 
‘*Invineible. Band,’’ or ‘‘The Mighty Five”’ 
(Balakirev, Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Borodin, and Cesar Cui). We find the two 
great critics, Serov and Stassov, obscuring 48 
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well as illuminating musical controversies. We 
are introduced to the somewhat antagonistic 
musical cireles of Balakirev and Balaiev. We 
learn of the production of the operas that 
make Russian music perhaps the most con- 
spicuous body of purely national music in 
existence. Mrs. Newmarch has lived in Rus- 
sia, has met the principal protagonists in this 
drama, has sympathized with their efforts and 
intentions, has throughout been on the patri- 
otic side of controversies, and yet has main- 
tained a judicial attitude toward everything. 
Her book is therefore authoritative and con- 
vincing in its utterances. Perhaps she makes 
too much of the national aspects of this music 
and does not emphasize sufficiently the lim- 
itations of all merely national music, but the 
value of her criticisms and interpretations is 
not thereby seriously impaired and her view 
of the movement as a whole does not disregard 
the region where the national shows its rela- 
tions to the substantially human and univer- 
sal. The book is provided with portraits, as 
well as a number of other illustrations, and 
the index is satisfactory. Treating, as it does, 
of a subject which has by no means had the 
consideration that belongs to it, the book be- 
longs in every musical library. 


Mrs. Ponkhurst’s 01S breathing spell in the 


pro woman suffrage agitation in 

England is a good time to re- 
view what that agitation has effected and to 
consider briefly its hopes for the future. 
Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst’s book, ‘‘My Own 
Story’’ (Hearst’s), gives an excellent even 
though warmly partisan account of the move- 
ment, especially of that part in which she has 
been concerned, and closes with hopeful 
prophecies of the future. Addressing herself 
to American readers and appealing for their 
sympathies, she writes with a very telling 
directness of speech about the attitude and 
methods of the English government in seek- 
ing to withhold from women the rights to 
which it will be difficult for any candid 
reader of her book to maintain that they have 
no just claim. Even of the violent means for 
cbtaining them which she so notably advo- 
cates, she makes not a bad defence —if 
violence is ever defensible. Certainly as mate- 
rial for a book, her stormy experiences of the 
last few years are rich in incidents of an 
unusual and not seldom a startling nature. 
And all this vehemence and hardihood, so lit- 
tle in harmony with accepted traditions of 
what is most excellent in woman and most 
truly characteristic of her, we find to be mani- 
fested not by one disappointed in early hopes 
of domestic happiness, soured by the repulse 





of her affection, denied the privilege of moth- 
erhood, but by a woman gently nurtured in a 
happy home, wedded in young womanhood to 
the man of her choice, with whom she enjoyed 
nineteen years of sympathetic and loving com- 
panionship, and to whom, as she relates, she 
bore five children. A most interesting and 
gifted personality is this that is presented so 
frankly in ‘‘My Own Story,’’ and at the same 
time the book is a clear and readable account 
of an important movement in English public 
life by the person most ardently devoted to 
the success of that movement. In closing her 
last chapter she feels encouraged to hope that 
further militancy on the part of women will 
be unnecessary, that past governmental mis- 
takes in the treatment of woman suffragists 
will not be repeated, and that it will be recog- 
nized how impossible is the task of ‘‘ crushing 
or even delaying the march of women towards 
their rightful heritage of political liberty and 
social and industrial freedom.’’ The book is 
well illustrated, even to the point of including 
certain views of its writer in situations not 
exactly enhancing her dignity. 


‘*Biblical Libraries,’’ as used by 
Dr. Ernest Cushing Richardson 
in his book thus entitled, does 
not mean collections of bibles, or libraries 
mentioned in the Bible, but book-collections 
worthy of the name of library ‘‘in Biblical 
places in Biblical times’’; and, quite unlike 
the snakes of Ireland, they were, he believes, 
very numerous — ‘‘thousands or even tens of 
thousands, containing millions of written 
books or documents.’’ As in his immediately 
preceding book, ‘‘The Beginnings of Libra- 
ries,’’ the author gives to the name ‘‘library,”’ 
perhaps wisely, a more inclusive meaning 
than, for example, the Assyriologists might 
be inclined to allow. ‘‘Archives’’ might well 
enough be the term used by them instead of 
‘‘libraries,’’ he admits, if they were writing 
only for one another; ‘‘but their case is a 
little different in this matter from the case of 
metaphysicians or crytographers [cryptog- 
raphers?], for the books of these men, unlike 
those of metaphysicians and mathematicians, 
are keenly desired to be read by ordinary mor- 
tals, the field is one of general interest and the 
works of these men the very best work done in 
the field.’’ This keen desire on the part of 
ordinary mortals to read the writings of 
Assyriologists has not before been generally 
noted; its existence is a hopeful sign in the 
world of letters. Mr. Richardson’s diligence 
has gathered material from the works of 
archeologists, epigraphists, Egyptologists, and 
others, to fill a book of more than two hundred 
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pages, and a score and a half of helpful illus- 
trations are interspersed. The work is well 
done, and one is the more willing to commend 
it because of the author’s modest preliminary 
remark concerning his necessarily somewhat 
desultory chapters, that ‘‘such value as they 
have lies chiefly in the fact that those who 
could do the work better do not do it at all.’’ 
As is already known to many, Dr. Richard- 
son is librarian of Princeton University; and 
so it naturally follows that the Princeton 
University Press issues his book. 


Such scenes of tumult as may 
possibly be repeated before long 
in one or more of the capitals of 
Europe are stirringly presented by Mr. 
Ernest Alfred Vizetelly in ‘‘My Adventures 
in the Commune’’ (Duffield). At the close of 
the siege of Paris, he returned with his father 
and brother to the harassed and disorganized 
city, and the three were present during the 
weeks of turbulence that followed. Both 
things actually seen and things learned on 
good authority are recounted by this expe- 
rienced chronicler of rather exciting personal 
adventure. Among other excesses of the 
Communists he witnessed, for example, the 
burning of the guillotine in what is now the 
Place Voltaire, and the conflagrations, as he 
calls them, of the Prefecture of Police and 
the Palais de Justice. Indeed, he gave some 
hours to pumping and to the passing of buck- 
ets at the latter fire. He also remembers 
listening to a public speech from Louise 
Michel, the so-called Red Virgin of the Com- 
mune. These and numerous other personal 
touches give life to his detailed account of 
Parisian events in these memorable months. 
Narrow escapes, too, from personal injury or 
even death are not wanting, as where he de- 
scribes his casual conversation with a plumber 
near the Gare Saint-Lazare, and its abrapt 
termination by the entrance of a bullet into 
the workman’s temple and the whistling of 
others in the immediate vicinity. The duties 
of a journalist seem to have made necessary 
the author’s exposure of himself to the perils 
of the time and place, and to this necessity 
the book is indebted for much of its stirring 
quality. In one sense a sequel to the same 
writer’s earlier volume, ‘‘My Days of Adven- 
ture,’’ which tells the story of the famous 
siege, the work is nevertheless well able to 
siand on its own merits and can be read with 
entire satisfaction independently of that pre- 
vious narrative. Many illustrations from 
contemporary prints and photographs enliven 
its pages. 
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An Oberlehrer is a teacher in a 
German secondary school, that 
is, in a classical ‘‘gymnasium,’’ 
or its modern scientific equivalent. The evo- 
lution of this class of German school-master 
is traced in concise, clear outlines by Dr. W. 
S. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching (Harvard 
University Press). The book is based to a 
great extent on the late Professor Paulsen’s 
‘*Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts.’’ 
The author shows how the Oberlehrer was but 
a functionary of the church until the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, and how since 
his emancipation from ecclesiastical control he 
has gradually developed collective conscious- 
ness until his profession now ranks in dig- 
nity and importance, if not in emoluments, 
with the higher branches of law and medi- 
cine. The changes in educational outlook are 
also fully discussed, more especially the 
broadening curriculum of the last several 
decades since the monopoly of the classics 
was broken. Dr. Learned has a vision of the 
time when American teachers shall be even 
more rigorously selected, more amply and 
purposefully trained than are our lawyers 
and doctors. He finds in German educational 
conditions many features which we may 
profitably imitate. America, he believes, is 
greatly inferior in basal education and speci- 
fic training. Our teachers are more loosely 
organized and are too prone to regard their 
occupation as a stepping-stone to other 
things. But with German solidarity goes 
much deadening routine. The freedom, 
initiative, and responsibility which the Amer- 
ican teachers possess constitute a priceless 
asset. The author believes further that the 
segregation of the sexes in the German schools 
has been carried too far, though he admits 
that the elementary schools in America have 
been excessively feminized. 
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A more accurate title for Pro- 
fessor William A. McKeever’s 
‘‘The Industrial Training of 
the Girl’’ (Maemillan) would be ‘‘ Training 
the Girl for the Home.’’ The author ignores 
all other types of industry in which the girl 
might engage, and devotes his attention al- 
most wholly to the training of the girl for 
domestic occupations. The most remarkable 
characteristic of the book is the author’s 
unqualified faith in the happy results which 
he believes will follow the adoption of his 
rather general programme for the instruction 
of the girl. Take, for instance, the optimistic 
statement: ‘‘Plain cooking, plain sewing, 
plain serving, and plain every-day living— 
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once the ordinary girl has had her life well- 
defined and grounded in the principles of 
these common things, she has certainly made 
all the necessary beginnings of a beautiful 
and happy career.’’ Again, in another chap- 
ter, he suggests a plan whereby the teacher 
would grade the girl in her monthly report on 
all the ordinary subjects taught in the school, 
and the parent in the same report would 
grade her on washing dishes, sweeping and 
dusting, preparing meals, darning and mend- 
ing, plain sewing, tending the baby, etc. 
Leaving aside the question of the practica- 
bility of such a plan, it is doubtful whether 
the results would justify the author’s enthu- 
siastic statement that ‘‘Thus the personality 
of the ordinary young woman of the future 
will have been made rich and deep in sym- 
pathy and service, full and strong in force 
and magnanimity, serene and poised through 
the inclusion of the higher things of the 
spirit.’’ 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Uniform in size with Mr. Sonnenschein’s “ The 
Best Books” and Dr. Ernest A. Baker’s “ Guide 
to the Best Fiction in English ” is the stout volume, 
“A Concordance to the Poetical and Dramatic 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson” (Macmillan), 
compiled by Mr. Arthur E. Baker, F.R.Hist.S. 
About 150,000 quotations and references are given, 
alphabetized on the keyword and classified accord- 
ing to its context or grammatical function. That 
the list of omitted words (words for which no 
quotation is furnished) includes less than two hun- 
dred fifty entries, in itself bespeaks the compre- 
hensiveness of the compiler’s plan. Over eight 
years ago Mr. Baker, then in touch with public 
library activities in the north of England, felt the 
need of a reference work like this, and started the 
task of compilation which, completed after years 
of fruitful industry, will be of great value to the 
librarian, the student of English literature, and the 
public speaker. 

Most of Miss Helen Dawes Brown’s little book, 
“Talks to Freshman Girls” (Houghton), is com- 
posed of advice and suggestions about the very 
things that are emphasized especially in the talks 
of deans and instructors to girls in their first year 
in college — the art of reading, the use of the pen, 
and studies “for delight, for ornament, and for 
ability.” Such advice, when as well expressed as it 
is in these brief essays, serves for momentary 
inspiration to the college girl, but it does not really 
oa at the heart of the most pressing problems of 

year. At the end of the book, how- 
ever, in her last and shortest chapter, which she 
entitles “Everyday Living,’ the author touches 
briefly upon some topics that really come home to 
the girl in a vital way. An entire volume in which 
each one of these questions could be elaborated 
and thoroughly discussed would probably prove of 
much more practical and lasting value to the col- 
lege girl than the present book. 





NOTES. 


A translation of M. Arzibashef’s notorious novel, 
“ Sanine,” is announced by Mr. B. W. Huebsch. 


The good news comes from London that Profes- 
sor Gilbert Murray will soon be ready to publish 
his translation of Euripides’s “Alcestis.” 

“Memories of Forty Years” by the Princess 
Catherine Radziwill is announced for immediate 
publication by the Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

A translation of the historical works of Treit- 
schke, edited by Mr. William Archer, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. McBride, Nast & Co. The work 
is expected to be complete in six volumes. 

A new edition of Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
“Resanov” and “The Doomswoman” is to be 
published this month by Messrs. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. under the title of “ Before the Gringo 
Came.” 


Twenty-nine poems by Robert Browning and six 
poems by Mrs. Browning not hitherto published 
will be included in a volume to be published next 
week by the Macmillan Co. under the title of 
“ New Poems.” 


Mr. H. G. Wells’s novel, “ Bealby,” which ran 
serially in “ Collier’s Weekly,” is announced for 
early publication by the Macmillan Co. Among 
other novels which this house will bring out shortly 
are Mr. Winston Churchill’s “A Far Country ” and 
Mr. St. John G. Ervine’s “ Mrs. Martin’s Man.” 


“ Possession,” a fourth volume of Mr. George 
Middleton’s plays, is announced for publication in 
February by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. This house 
will also bring out Miss Constance D’Arcy Mack- 
ay’s book “ How to Produce Plays for Children ” 
and Miss Maud Frank’s “Short Plays about 
Famous Authors.” 


The first volume of the “Graphic Art Series” 
edited by Mr. Joseph Pennell, which Mr. Fisher 
Unwin has announced in London, is to be “ Lithog- 
raphy and Lithographers: Some Chapters on the 
History of the Art,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pen- 
nell. The second volume, “ Etching,” will be writ- 
ten by Mr. Pennell. 

Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton’s novel, “ The Wisdom 
of Father Brown,” will be published this month by 
Messrs. John Lane Co. simultaneously with Mr. 
Horace W. C. Newte’s “A Pillar of Salt” and 
Miss Alice Birkhead’s “Gabrielle.” Later this com- 
pany will publish Miss Anne Warwick’s story 
“The Chalk Line” and a new novel by Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer. 


A volume entitled “Essays on Chaucer,” by 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge, is one of sev- 
eral books announced for early publication by the 
Harvard University Press. These include “ The 
History of Allegory in Spain,” by Mr. Chandler 
Post; “The Poems of Giacomo da Lentino,” 
edited by Mr. E. F. Langley; “The Super- 
natural in Tragedy,” by Mr. Charles Edward 
Whitmore; “Some Aspects of the Tariff Prob- 
lem,” by Professor Frank Taussig; “The Trust 
Problem,” by Mr. E. Dana Durand; and “An 
Approach to Business Problems,’ by Mr. Arch 
Wilkinson Shaw. 
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List OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The mp yey yp includes books 
received by Tue Dtau since its last issue.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND voOCws- 
life ef Benjamin Dinspelt a Benqonghels 
By William Filayelle pz Geen 
Earle Buckle. Volume me onypen 40-1855, TMustrated 
2 eae net large 8vo, 591 pages. Macmillan 
0. . he 
A Walleon Family in America: Lockwood de Forest 
and His Forbears, 1500- 18438. By Mrs. Robert W 
de Forest. In 2 volumes; illustrated in hoto- 
gers ete, large 8vo. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
. net. 


Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart: His Life and 
Times. By John Boyd. Illustrated in photo- 
gravure, etc. Ly at 439 > ee Macmillan Co. 

Personal Memoirs of With photo- 
grayere a 7 361 pages. Neale Pub- 


shing Co. $2. net. 
Life of By Thomas A. Ashb 


rner Ashby. 
), Aaa sito net: 8vo, 275 pages. Neale Pub ishing 


Diary of m Kingsley: A Colterpio Argonaut 
° ims, otmaitea by Frederick J Teg art. Svo. 
Pep pages. Berkeley: University ° alifornia. 


of Wendell Phillips: Soldier of the Com- 

By Charles ward Russell. i16émo, 

Charles H. Kerr & Co. 50 cts. net. 

HISTORY. 

The Revolutiona Period in Europe (1763-1815). 
By Henry El tp eon: 8vo, 494 pages. 
Century Co. $2.50 n 

By Charles 


A Histery of the ; i. Ne ar. 
Om iitustrated, inrge sv —_ 634 


185 pages. 


an. Volume V.; 
ges. Oxford University 1 a » aioe 
A History of Old Kin ward. 3 Col- 
lier, .D. Miustratea ay 8vo, 572 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $5. net. 
A Histery of ae War in the United States. 
By Vernon y M.D. he — 8vo, 411 
es, Neale Publishing’ Co. $2. net. 
jalkam Wars, 1912-1913 By Jacob Gould 
Schurman. Second edition; 12mo, 140 pages. 
Princeton University Press. $1. net. 
From Bull Run te A s View. By 
Luther om $11 


pages. ZC 

Histori uropean Na- 
tions: Their Origin and Development. Large 
8vo. New York: Graphic Text Book Co. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Publications of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia 
wee Bi First volumes: The New Art of 
Writing ay by Lope de yeaa. translated by 
William rewster, with 
Brander Matthews: e Autobiogia oduct of a 
Play, by Bronson Howard, with Introduction by 
Augustus Thomas; The Law of the Drama, by 
Ferdinand Brunetiére, with Introduction by 
Henry Arthur Jones; Robert Louis Stevenson a¢ 
a Dramatist, by Arthur Wing Pinero, with In- 
troduction by Clayton Hamilton. Each large 
8vo. New York: Dramatic Museum of Columb 
University. 
from and te J Joachim. Selected and 
translated by Nora Bickley; with Preface by 
I. A Fuller-Maitiand. Tilustrated in photo- 
ravure 4 large 8vo, 470 pages. Macmillan 


= se 75 n 
Literature. By Beats Watts 
mechngbb, Se) ome 446 pages. A. C. McClure 


Mr. tw ‘Speeches. Edited by Charlies W 
Boyd; with Introduction by the Right Hon. 
Austen Chamberlain, M.P. In . Beene large 
8vo. Houghton 5 Co. $5. 


Peetry of Medern 4-4 B 
g Pg M.A. wut a—~ ey 8vo, 367 
Putnam's Sons. 

Dep Rt .--, By B. Russell Herts, - 1Tv 
pages. Albert % Charles Boni. $1.2 

Boquasmerpe With Selections from “ ine »_ a 

ipesandes 5 Smith; wo 8 ae b Hugh 

Walken D. 16m i orld’ 

Classics.” “Ges University 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

Satires of Circumstance: Lyrics and Reveries, with 
Miscellaneous Pieces. By Thomas prey. 12mo, 
230 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 ne 

Blackwater. By Gureere Jephson 

16mo, 72 pages. John LaneCo. $1. net. 


ntreduction by 


Edward 
pages. 


Adme, 


e 
O’Conor. 





Sennets of it-painter. By Arthur Davison 
on. 65 pages. Mitchell Kennerley. 
. ne 

Erdgeist (Earth-spirit): A Traged 

Frank Wedekind; translate 

man by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. i12mo, 93 pages. 
Albert & Charles Boni. $1. net. 

“= ”; or, The Tragic Man. y J. M. Barrie. 

vo, pages. Charles *._& . &, 25 cts. net. 

anensbes im Verse for My Friends. By John Bonus, 

Ph.D. With rtrait, ne 84 pages. Long- 

mans, Green Co. $1.25 n 

Oxford Garlands. Selected ter z M. Leonard. New 
volumes: Poems on Travel; Poems on Children; 
Poems on the Arts. Each iémo. Oxford Uni- 
= Press. 

War Songs. Selected by Christopher Stone; with 
Introduction by General Sir Ian Hamilton. 16mo, 
188 = lh Oxford University Press. 35 cts. net. 

Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by Costqtonees 

Stone; with Introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian 

Bridge, G.C.B. 12mo, 213 pages. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. 35 cts. net. 

Lyra Nigeris. By Adamu (E. C. Adams). 

110 pages. T. Fisher Unwin. 

A Bar of . By Henry E. Harman. Illustrated, 
ote ee ~~ pages. olumbia, 8. C.: The State 


Loaves for sneastathe. By George M. P. Baird. 
8vo, 56 pages. Pittsburgh: The Aldine Press. 
From the Outposts. By Cullen Gouldsbury. 12mo, 
122 pages. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Poems. By George W. aoe. 12mo, 
Albert & Charles Boni. 

The istonin® m.. &. Alice Wilson. 


Richard G 
e Sweet Miracle. ‘By Eca de Queiroz; done into 
‘En lish Nd Edgar Prestage. i16mo, 35 pages. 
seed ord: B. H. Blackwell. 
Beyond, and Other Poems: Recreations 
= cthing Be Life. By John Gaylord Davenport. 
by portrait, 12mo, 120 pages. Richard G. 
ger. 

A Poetic Drama in One Act. By Florence 
Kiper Frank. 16mo, 30 pages. The Chicago 
Little Theatre. Paper. 

Little Old Belgium. By Reginald Wri ~y Kauff- 
man. 18mo, 79 pages. Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Co. 50 cts. net. 


FICTION. 
aters. By John Trevena. 
“Mitenell Keaneriey. $1.35 net. » 
wakening. By Henry Bordeaux; translat 
‘trom the French” by Ruth Helen Davis. 12mo, 
Dutton & Co. 5 net. 
tar rt: A Romance of the Border. 
y Zane Grey. With a aye’ 12mo, 373 
pages. Harper & Brothers. 
Shepherdiess Sheep. B all pod 12mo, 320 
pages. London: T. er Unwin. 
Paying the Price! By Hope Daring. With frontis- 
piece, 12mo, 236 pages. American Tract Society. 
Moon By Ma ne Robins. 16mo, 119 


pages. oodstock, The Maverick Press. 
‘aper. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS,— SOCIOLOGY AND 
ECONOMICS. 


n 
12mo, 


in Four Acts. 
from the Ger- 


12mo, 


72 pages. 
12mo, 96 pages. 


12mo, 456 


The Individual em A Text-book of Diag- 
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Hoe q at 9 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 
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8vo, 149 pages. Macri lan Co. 
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